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Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with this Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY contains a fine double-page engraving, 
entitled 


THE ANCESTOR ON THE TAPESTRY, 


a wreproduction of the Cartoon that caused 
TWEED’S arrest as a child-stealer, and a picture 
called “ The Traveling Mountebank.” 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY, 


THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL’S 
CIRCULAR. 


FENHE order of Attorney-General Tart to 

the United States marshals to preserve 
order during the elections has been violently 
attacked by the Democrats as a plot against 
the freedom of elections, and a measure of 
flagrant unconstitutionality. Those who 
urge this last charge apparently forget that 
the Constitution has been amended so as to 
allow the Government to enforce the pro- 
tection of national rights in the States, and 
that the argument against such legislation 
is a relic of the old and exploded and fatal 
folly.of State sovereignty. No one will have 
the hardihood to deny that the Attorney- 
General has acted strictly under the law, 
and has so carefully drawn his instructions 
to the niarshals that they can not easily be 
perverted: 

“The present instructions are intended only to coun- 
teract that partial malice, wrong-headedness, or incon- 
sideration which sometimes triumphs at critical mo- 
ments over the conservative and in general prevailing 
forces of society, and to which the present and passing 
condition of the country gives more than ordinary 
“strength, and therefore requires the Government to 

particularly observe and provide against.” 
The indignation with simple and obvious 
precautions to secure the equal electoral 
rights of all citizens is very suspicious. It 
is the more suspicious that it proceeds from 
those who alone are likely to try to prevent 
the exercise of those rights. 

The Democratic fury upon this subject is 
very intelligible. For who is it whose right 
is likely to be denied? and where is the trou- 
ble likely to occur? Is it the white or the 
black voter who is in danger? Which has 
coerced the other hitherto? Have the black 
voters surrounded the polls and intimidated 
the whites? Have they declared that they 
would not employ any white who voted the 
Democratic ticket ? Has water run up hill ? 
Or is it the lamb below that troubles the 
stream? Leading Southern papers do not 
hesitate to say that the negro must be driv- 
en out of politics. Nor can any intelligent 
man doubt that if the national power and 
sympathy were withdrawn, he practically 
would be driven out. It is to be expected, 
therefore, that we should hear the old cry 
of “ Let us alone.” And as it meant in the 
mouth of JEFFERSON: DAvis, leave us free 
to destroy the Union, it now means, in the 
mouth of the Democratic party, leave us 
free to destroy negro suffrage. The Mobile 
Register plainly declares this policy; and 
when the United States dispassionately pro- 
vides for the equal protection of all citizens 
at the polls, the Baltimore Gazette recom- 
mends armed resistance. It is needless to 
add that the Register and the Gazette are 
loud for “ TILDEN and reform.” There are, 
indeed, some papers in the Southern States 
which see and expose the folly of this ex- 
pectation and purpose. But so there were 
Democrats in South Carolina who earnestly 
opposed the nomination of Mr. WaprE Hamp- 
TON, but their protest was of no avail. If 
we may judge from the Southern Democrat- 
ic press and political action, the tone of the 
Mobile Register and of the Convention that 
nominated Mr. HAMPTON is the controlling 
fone of the party. 

No sensible or patriotic man will wan- 
tonly irritate the feelings of any class of his 
fellow-citizens, but neither will he be dis- 
mayed by an epithet. It is incredible that 
Democratic twaddle about the bloody shirt 
should confuse the mind of any sensible 
American upon this point. Which of the 


two parties hopes to carry the doubtful 
Southern States, Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
South Carolina, by force? Mr. TILpEN, to 
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be elected, must certainly have a virtually 
solid South, for the voice of the great mass 
of the old Free or Northern States is against 
him. But will there probably be more in- 
timidation, or force, or “bayonet” at the 
elections in the Northern or the Southern 
States ? and will it proceed from Republic- 
ans and negroes, or from Democrats and 
whites? The subject should be left, ac- 
cording to Democratic advice, to cal self- 
government.” But the country saw in 1832 
and in 1261 what local self-government could 
do and would do in this Union upon occa- 
sion, and it has taken care that that par- 
ticular kind of self-government shall do no 
more national mischief. Madame ROLAND 
exclaimed against crimes committed in the 
name of liberty. But the crimes against 
liberty, justice, nationality, and humanity 
committed in the name of local self-govern- 
ment are more appalling. 

Mr. LAMAR does not deny the “ atrocities” 
upon the negroes that precede elections, 
but he holds the “ passionate young men” 
responsible. Mr. LAMAR is a Representa- 
tive in Congress and a Senator elect, and 
the same “ passionate young men” who har- 
ry and terrorize the negroes vote for hin. 
He and his friends, then, have the influence, 
and they have, therefore, the responsibility. 
If they will control the “ passionate young 
men,” there will be no trouble at the polls, 
no appearance of force, or bayonets, or gov- 
ernment “hirelings” in uniform. That the 
LAMARS and GORDONS and HAMPTONS could 
always have controlled, and in not doing it 
are chiefly responsible for the situation, is 
plain. During the canvass of 1565 in Ar- 
kansas, after scores of Union men had been 
shot “from the brush,” Governor CLAYTON 
proposed to stop such assassination, and 
sent militia into the turbulent counties. 
Leading Democrats in those counties came 
to him and promised that if he would with- 
draw the militia or not send them where 
they had not already gone, they would guar- 
antee peace and the execution of legal proc- 
ess. In every instance he accepted the truce, 
and in every instance they kept their prom- 
ise, and the disorders ceased. It is not pri- 
marily the “passionate young men,” it is 
the public sentiment which sustains them, 
that is mainly responsible for the situation 
in the Southern States. We do not forget 
improper national appointments and official 
misconduct in those States. But the public 
opinion in them, the sentiment of the La- 
MARS and GORDONS and HAMPTONS, stig- 
matized any Southern man who accepted 
national office, and even their Northern 
Democratic lackeys licked their shoes by 
sneering at LONGSTREET and ORR as false 
to their section and cause. 

The circular of the Attorney-General, 
careful, considerate, unpartisan, and strictly 
within the law, provides only for maintain- 


‘ing order, whether threatened or broken by 


blacks or whites, and for securing an honest 
election. If that is what the Democratic 
party desires, there will be no trouble. If 
there be trouble from any quarter or cause, 
it will be corrected under a constitutional 
law. 


GOVERNOR HAYES. 


THREE lives of Governor Hayes have 
been published: one by J. Q@. HowarD, one 
by RusseLL H. CONWELL, and the last by 
WILLIAM D. HOWELLS. They are all very 
interesting, and all tell the story of a repre- 
sentative American, and one which every 
American will read with pride and pleasure. 
Mr. HOWELLs’s literary instinct and training 
anil his peculiarly delicate touch make his 
work, although less copious than the others, 
not less a most winning portrait of a fine and 
noble character. The life of Governor HAYES 
is not that of an ambitious politician, but 
of a quiet, intelligent, honest, and patriotic 
citizen, attracting at once the confidence of 
his neighbors, and called by them instinct- 
ively to posts of responsibility and honor. 
Thus without being in the usual sense a 
politician, never seeking nor especially de- 
siring political distinction, he has been 
constantly in public life, and has large ad- 
ministrative experience. The paramount 
impression derived from his biography is 
that of the quality of his manhood: a sturdy 
and simple rectitude of nature, which sym- 
pathizes with the best, and peremptorily re- 
jects whatever is doubtful, empty, or mean. 
He comes of what is called good stock, and 
was born to that common-sense which is the 
happiest of fortunes. 

Naturally “right,” and of singular refine- 
ment of mind and sympathy, interested in 
good books and good men, and hospitable to 
every generous thought and movement, he 
yet has the solid judgment which considers 
and weighs, and the tranquil temperament 
which forbids folly in speech or action. It 
might be supposed that such a man would 
appear to be a doctrinaire or visionary, and 
that his opinions would represent wishes 
rather than conclusions. But it is evident 
at every step of his career that when he 


planted his foot, it took square hold of the 
earth. He is not mastered by eagerness or 
enthusiasm, but his persistence in duty is 
inflexible, because it is the growth of con- 
viction, not the warmth of a whim. His 
clear sense of duty, indeed, is one of the 
finest aspects of the character portrayed in 
hismemoir. Thesagacity, the courage, and 
the modesty of his views and his conduct 
are equally admirable. In January, 1861, 
when Mr. SEWARD and Mr. ADAMS were 
making the speeches which disheartened 
many Republicans and discouraged the 
country, Mr. HAYEs said, calmly, and with 
true insight, “Disunion and civil war are 
at hand, and yet I fear disunion and war 
less than compromise.” When Sumter fell, 
in April, with the sublime exultation of 
SAMUEL ADAMS on the morning of Lexing- 
ton and Concord, HAYEs said, “Let what 
evils may follow, I shall not cease to rejoice 
over this event.” A little later he enlisted 
for the war, saying, “ I would rather go into 
it if 1 knew that I was to be killed in the 
course of it, rather than to live through and 
after it without taking any part in it.” 

The value of these words is that they are 
not phrases made for public letters and pub- 
lic speeches and for public effect, but are, 
the natural and simple expression of feel- 
ings that immediately took form in deeds. 
They are in perfect harmony with his letter 
to General GARFIELD, last March, on hard 
money, in which he says, in speaking of the 
Resumption Bill: “I would ‘consent’ to no 
backward steps. To yield or compromise is 
weakness, and would destroy us. If a bet- 
ter resumption can be substituted for the 
present one, that may do. But keep cool. 
We can better atford to be beaten in Con- 
gress than to back out.” This is the char- 
acteristic tone of aman who has the courage 
of his convictions—* I fear disunion and war 
less than compromise ;” not that he did not 
know when compromise was wise, but that 
he knew also when compromise was hopeless 
madness. 

It is impossible to read this life without 
feeling that the more it is known, the more 
closely it will commend Governor HAYEs, 
in the words of Mr. HOWELLS, “ to the honor 
and affection of the people.” Mr. CONWELL 
says truly, “He is no convert to his party, 
no meek follower of events, but long before 
the struggles he felt, and to which he so 
often refers in his speeches, had become re- 
alities, he foretold their advent,and earnest- 
ly warning his friends, bravely prepared him- 
self to meet them.” And Mr. HOWARD says, 
what every earnest and patriotic Republic- 
an believes, and those who know him best 
believe most firmly, “If President, he would 
do the right thing at the right time in the 
right way. His election will give us not a 
solid South or a solid North, but a solid Un- 
ion.” ‘The contrast in patriotism, political 
sagacity, courage, and directness of nature 
and conduct between Governor HAYEs and 
his competitor points itself. It seems to us 
the difference between an adroit, cunning, 
and clever politician, who could see in the 
mortal peril of his country only the chances 
of party, and who prefers to “back out” 
of a solemn pledge of the public faith rath- 
er than to see his party beaten, and a firm 
and clear-sighted patriot, familiar with pub- 
lic affairs and administration, whose convic- 
tions are now, as they have always been, in 
harmony with those of the most intelligent 
and, in the true sense, of the most loyal of 
his fellow-citizens, 


THE TURKISH QUESTION. 


OUR own politics are very engrossing, but 
the attention of Europe is occupied with the 
war in the East. The conflict which began 
in Herzegovina extended in the early sum- 
mer to Servia, which entered upon the war 
with high confidence of success. This con- 
fidence has been overthrown by summary 
defeat, and propositions for peace are now 
pending. There has been serious apprehen- 
sion that a general war might be brought 
on, but for the present that seems to be 
avoided, unless the stringent terms offered 
by Turkey should be rejected or disapproved 
by the great powers. Those powers are real- 
ly the important elements in the affair. It 
is the interest of Russia to have free access 
to the Mediterranean. It is the interest of 
England to keep Turkey as a barrier be- 
tween the Mediterranean and Russia. This 
is the reason that England officially appears 
as the friend of Turkey, and that the popu- 
lar religious sentiment of England is angry 
with the conduct of the Government. This 
feeling is not merely one of hostility in the 
abstract. The shocking massacres and rav- 
ages of the Christians in Bulgaria have 
aroused deep sympathy with the sufferers 
and intense antipathy to the ancient foe of 
Christianity, the Mussulman. This feeling 
has found expression in England in many 
ways. The Times and other newspapers 
have sharply censured the sluggishness of 
action upon the part of the Government. 
Great meetings have been held to denounce 


the barbarities and appeal for action. Dep- 
utations have waited upon the ministers to 
remonstrate. There has been a loud demand 
for the recall of the British minister in Tur- 
key, who was very slow to believe the re- 
ports from Bulgaria; and Mr. GLapsToONE has 
published a glowing and eloquent denunci- 
ation of Turkish rule, although he favors 
the maintenance of Turkish territorial in- 
tegrity. 

The first authentic and satisfactory ac- 
count of the Bulgarian massacres proceeds 
from Mr. EUGENE SCHUYLER, the American 
consul-general at Constantinople, for some 
time secretary of legation at Constantino- 
ple, and a gentleman whose knowledge of 
the language and life of the obscure region 
which is the scene of these events, with his 
experience, intelligence, and sagacity, pe- 
culiarly qualifies him tospeak. He has per- 
sonally visited the district of the massacres, 
and reports sixty-five villages desolated and 
obliterated from the earth with every form 
of cruelty. The pretense was an insurrec- 
tion, but every village surrendered at once, 
and the slaughters and crimes were wanton. 
Mr. SCHUYLER satisfied himself by careful 
inquiry that there was really no tolerable 
pretext for the frightful slaughter, and his 
account, in the form of a letter to Mr. May- 
NARD, our minister in Turkey, has produced 
a profound impression in England, and is 
highly complimented by Mr. GLADSTONE. 

Lord Derby, the Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs, and Sir STarFFORD NORTHCOTE, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, have both re- 
plied to the urgent representations of dep- 
utations in a similar strain. They profess 
great sympathy with the suffering Chris- 
tians, and declare that England is not jeal- 
ous of Russia, and will not fail to protect 
the Christian subjects of Turkey. But they 
add that an attempt to remove the Turks 
from Europe would be attended with very 
much greater horrors than those which are 
now deplored. The position of the British 
Government will be sustained or disap- 
proved, undoubtedly, according to its ac- 
tion. If the onerous terms proposed by 
Turkey should be unqualifiedly approved, 
there would seem to be very little chance 
of any improvement in the situation of its 
Christian subjects, which the most trusty 
authorities describe as deplorable. Tho 
usual Turkish assurance that the Christian 
grievances shall be redressed ought not to 
be satisfactory. They are much less likely 
to be so now than before, because the fee- 
bleness of a Christian insurrection and the 
reluctance of Europe to support it have 
both been demonstrated. 


— 


CHANCES AND PROBABILITIES. 


IT is amusing to see that some of the 
“Tndependents,” who have decided that the 
public welfare will be more surely promoted 
by the election of TILDEN and HENDRICKS 
than by Republican suceess, are very angry 
with the very much larger body of their late 
associates who prefer HAYES and WHEELER. 
Mr. SCHURZ is the especial object of their 
contemptuous pity, and he is informed, with 
bitterness, that he is training under the 
leadership of Mr. CHANDLER, and will be 
swept away in the overpowering deluge of 
“Grantism,” which will also ingulf Govern- 
or HAYES, should he be elected. This is 
really the only argument which these sup- 
porters of TILDEN and HENDRICKS can find 
to urge against the election of Governor 
Hayes. but that he has ever been espe- 
cially identified with what they call “ Grant- 
ism ;” that he naturally belongs to it; that 
he was nominated by it; that his letter be- 
trays his fondness for it; that his most ear- 
nest supporters are addicted to it—in fine, 
that in him, or in his character, or career, 
or friends, or associations, there is any thing 
whatever which shows Mr. HAYEs to be in 
any degree identified with “ Grantism,” even 
to the degree that Mr. TILDEN undeniably is 
with Tweedism—they do not and can not 
truthfully say. They content themselves 
with the presage that when he is elected he 
will be swept away by a torrent of “ Grant- 
ism.” 

This prophecy, coming from the support- 
ers of TILDEN and HENDRICKS, and seriously 
urged as a reason for electing a man who 
co-operated with TweEeEep until the whole 
world forsook him, who surrendered to the 
inflation end of his ticket and the inflation 
part of his party, who has been always only 
a strict Democratic politician through the 
worst passages of the history of that party, 
is inconceivably ludicrous. What they al- 
lege that Mr. HAYeEs must do in the future 
—that is, yield to the worst elements in his 
party, for that is their meaning of the term 
“ Grantism” — Mr. TitpEN has constantly 
done in the past. His best friends can not 
conceal their regret that he should have 
truckled to the inflationists in his letter of 
acceptance. Yet that is but an illustration 
of his whole political career. The pretense 
of his reducing taxation in New York has 


been constantly and conclusively exposed ; 
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and the especial evil of fraudulent contracts, 
against which his “ canal reform” was level- 
ed, had been already made impracticable for 
the future by the amendments to the State 
Constitution, of which Republicans were the 
chief champions. 

In both the great parties in this country, 
as in all parties in all countries, there are 
two elements. The New York Times, on the 
completion of its twenty-fifth anniversary a 
few days since, published an interesting fac- 
simile of the editorial page of its first num- 
ber. The very first article, after the saluta- 
tory, speaks of the Whig and Democratic 
State nominations then lately made in New 
York, and alludes to “the two sections” in 
each party. They exist, and will always ex- 
ist. To say that the administration of Gov- 
ernor HAYES would be controlled by the 
worst section of his party, and that of Gov- 
ernor TILDEN by the best of his, is to say 
something which is not justified either by 
the career and character of the two men or 
by the plain probabilities of the case. Mr. 
Scuurz is an ardent advocate of hard 
money and of civil service reform, and the 
chances of both seem to him good under 
Governor HaYeEs, while he sees none at all 
under Governor TILDEN. And he might 
safely challenge any of his critics of the 
kind we have mentioned to say, upon their 
honor, whether they believe that wholesome 
reform of the system is more probable with 
TILDEN than with Hayes. The very bitter- 
ness of their comments betrays the deep 
distrust of their own position. In their 
agerness to be “ logical,” and to prove that 
because there had been abuses and miscon- 
duct the Republicans should be beaten, 
without the slightest regard to the plain 
perils of Democratic ascendency, they lose 
their common-sense. 


DISTRUST OF DEMOCRACY. 


THE elections in Vermont and Maine 
show how slowly public opinion changes 
upon matters of vital importance. They 
show, also, that in a time and country where 
there is a multitude of newspapers con- 
stantly discussing public affairs, there is 
often a general newspaper opinion which 
is very different from the public sentiment 
which it seems to represent. The writers 
for the press generalize, theorize, dilate upon 
single and objectionable points, “ touch the 
raw” of the adversary, and prove by an ap- 
pearance of logic that he ought to be dis- 
countenanced and defeated. When these 
writers tell us what the issues are, they an- 
nounce what they think they should be. 
But the great popular mind, the mass of 
voters who do not read all the papers from 
every part of the country every day, but 
who read, generally, each individual, one or 
two papers only, do not dispose of questions 
and+feelings and convictions and associa- 
tions quite so readily. It-is probable that 
the editorial habit of incessantly writing 
upon all subjects gives even the most im- 
portant a kind of unreality, as the physician 
constantly confronted with disease and 
death can not regard the sufferer with that 
acute sympathy which his friends and kin- 
dred feel. 

Maine and Vermont remind us that the 
editors who have persistently asserted that 
the war and its @sues have been outgrown 


by the public mind, and that nothing but™ 


eform is now demanded, have been mis- 
aken. The grave mind of a great nation 
1 not pass so easily from a contest so tre- 
It has its tokens 


memous and prolonged. 
still too many homes and hearts. And 


oy in Georgia, or the wreck of a 
brother iw/New England, is a more powerful 
argument than all the orators can urge. 
The effort of those who would see with 
complacency the return of the Democratic 
party to deride this feeling as a bloody- 
shirt sentiment, recoils upon those who 
make it. The bloody shirt is the symbol of 
the survival of the spirit of Andersonville. 
For who made it bloody? We are far from 
arguing that the campaign should be rest- 
ed upon that appeal and remembrance, and, 
as we say elsewhere, we have no sympathy 
with any wanton revival of bitterness of 
feeling. Every honest and wise and patri- 
otic American will heartily despise the spirit 
which would send BUTLER to Congress “ to 
stir up the rebels.” It is impossible to 
imagine a decent Englishman voting for a 
member of Parliament to stir up the Irish. 
And we hope that it is not necessary to ad- 
mit that on such a point Englishmen are 
our superiors. 

But the existence of this deep and natural 
feeling can not be wisely ncglected. To in- 
flame it and to denounce it are equally fool- 
ish. It isto be recognized and turned to good 
account. Contemned often in the best news- 
papers, it is one of the strong forces of our 
politics. The distrust of the Democratic 
party, of which so much is said, is but an- 
other form of the feeling that. those who 
sought to destroy the government ought 
not to control it. ‘his is the explanation 


the deat 


of the Maine and Vermont elections. It is 
not that plausible arguments can not be 
presented in the newspapers and on the 
stump for the Democratic side, nor that Re- 
publicans can approve or justify every thing 
that has been done in their name, but that 
there is nothing in the present conduct or 
position of the Democratic party which au- 
thorizes a reasonable expectation that it 
could or would deal with the exigencies of 
the time so wisely and patriotically as the 
Republicans under Hares. 


INDIANA. 

THE campaign in Indiana is prosecuted 
with increasing zeal. JOHN QuINCY Ab- 
AMS, who regarded with alarm the monster 
mass-meetings which began with the na- 
tjonal HARRISON campaign of 1540, would 
be terrified by the popular, absorptien in 
this State HARRISON campaign of 1876. 
The nomination of Mr. HARRISON at once 
awakened a Republican enthusiasm which 
is the best augury of success, and “the 
vamp fires burn brightly” every where. 
The Democrats are not less conscious of the 
immense importance to them of Indiana. 
If they lose the State in October, it is gen- 
erally conceded that they must lose the 
great prize in November; while if the Re- 
publicans lose Indiana, it is not at all clear 
that they may not carry the country a 
month later. The accounts on both sides 
are necessarily tinged by party hope and 
confidence. It is not to be doubted that 
Mr. TILDEN and his lieutenants will strain 
every nerve for success in Indiana, and that 
they rely much more upon “ management” 
than upon public speaking and appeals to 
reason and intelligence. But although the 
Democratic effort may be less visible, it 
must not for that reason be undervalued. 
The State, by immigration and the infla- 
tion heresy, has been growing Democratic, 
for every man who favors intlation general- 
ly inclines to the Democratic party. But, 
nevertheless, the prospects in Indiana seem 
to promise Republican success, which would 
virtually settle the question of the Presi- 
dency. 

The main question that has been discussed 
by the Republicans is the peril of a return 
of “the South” to the control of the govern- 
ment—a question which has intense interest 
for the State of the Knights of the Golden 
Circle and of the Copperhead Legislature 
with which Governor MorTON had his mem- 
orable contest. The war record of Governor 
HENDRICKS is 4 fair measure of the Demo- 
cratic feeling in Indiana during the rebell- 
ion; and if the argument in this election is 
chiefly addressed to the fear of that feeling, it 
is because, in the opinion of Indiana Repub- 
licans, that is the real issue. The attempt 
of the Democrats to deny that there is any 
Southern issue has failed. Naturally they 
are unwilling that the people should remem- 
ber the Democratic effort to defeat the gov- 
ernment. But when Democrats insist that 
the war is passed and that the issues are 
new, the common-sense of Indiana asks why 
those who were so false to the safety and 
existence of the country and government 
should now be supposed so very true to their 
welfare, or what valid reason the Copper- 
heads of 1862 have ever shown for being 
considered reformers in 1876. 


THE ERIE DISTRICT. 


Tue Republicans of the Erie district, in 
this State, have set an example which might 
be protitably followed in every State. They 
have nominated the Honorable E.G. SpauL- 
DING for Congress, and the Honorable E, 
CARLETON SPRAGUE for the State Senate. 
Mr. SPAULDING’s former Congressional serv- 
ice was distinguished, and shows him pe- 
culiarly fitted for the financial legislation 


which will certainly be attempted im the 


next Congress. He is in great part the true 
father of the greenback, and was chairman 
of the subcommittee of Ways and Means 
at the time the legal-tender act was passed. 
He is the author of the authoritative histo- 
ry of the greenback, for which he takes a 
motto from JEFFERSON, disclosing his own 
views: 

‘* In such a nation there is one, and only one, resource 
for loans sufficient to carry through the expenses of a 
great war, namely, fundable Treasury notes, fitted for 
circulation as money, and based upon adequate taxa- 
tion; that in the interval between war and war all 
the outstanding paper should be called in, coin per- 
mitted to flow in again, and hold the fleld of circula- 
tion until another war should require its yielding place 
again to the national medium.” 


In accepting the nomination, Mr. SPauL- 
DING aflirmed his hard-money views em- 
phatically, saying that if the paper is so 
managed as to place it at par on the Ist of 
January, 1879, no one would suffer, confi- 
dence would be largely restored, and labor 
would again find employment. But Mr. 
SPAULDING’S earnest and unreserved ac- 
ceptance of all that Governor HAYES says 
in his letter of reform in the system of the 
civil service is most significant. He is one 
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of the Hayes Republicans on that subject, 
and every district should take care that 
only such Republicans are sent to Congress, 

But not satistied with this good work, the 
Erie Convention proceeded to select a suc- 
cessor to Senator RoGers, the Republican 
candidate for Lieutenant-Governor. This 
was not an easy task. The only objection 
ever suggested to the nomination of Senator 
ROGERS was that his election would take 
him from the floor to the chair of the Sen- 
ate, and that it would be very hard to fill 
his place. But the nomination of Mr. 
SPRAGUE to the seat of Mr. RoGers shows 
not only that Erie can furnish a worthy 
successor, but a successor whose acceptance 
proves, as that of Mr. RoGrers did, the will- 
ingness of citizens of the highest character 
to take part in politics. This is in itself a 
public service. Mr. SPRAGUE is one of the 
best-known citizens of Buffalo, and a leader 
at the bar. He is a representative of that 
Republicanism which commands universal 
respect and confidence, and of that charac- 
ter and ability which are the hope of Amer- 
ican politics. 


PERSONAL. 

TueE oldest man in Boston, Mr. Jonn SOUTHER, 
Jun., celebrated his ninety-fifth birthday Septem- 
ber 13. - He is mentally and physically sound, 
and takes his rations with cheertul alacrity. 

—Mr. SAMUEL CoIT MorGan, who died in Nor- 
wich, Connecticut, on the llth of September, 
was the oldest lawyer in Connecticut, with one 
exception. He graduated from Yale in 1812. 
The late GeorGe D. Prentice studied law in 
his oflice. 

—Dr. G. B. Wrxsutp, the famous athicte, died 
a few days ago in Boston, aged forty-two. Ath- 
letes generally die young, generally from over- 
doing it. His exploits in lifting unnecessarily 
large barrels, weights, etc., gained for him some 
little notoriety, but the practical results were 
nil, as has beeu unfortunately proved in his own 
case. 

—Mr. Disraexwi’s next musical knight will 
robably be Dr. MACFARREN, who succeeded Sir 
VILLIAM STERNDALE BENNETT at the Royal 

Academy. He is in the first rank as an English 
composer and musician. _ Nearly all his titled 
confréeres are foreigners. 

—Rev. Henry Haworth, one of the eminent- 
ly fashionable clergymen of London, and rector 
of St. George’s, Hanover Square, is dead. It is 
thirty-one years since he was. appointed to that 
most desirable living. It has an income of $4000 
a year, but its real value was much larger, for at 
its chancel were solemnized the majority of the 
a'istocratic weddings, the parish including a 
lurge portion of the most fashionable part of 
London. The point was in the wedding fees. 

—It is said that Mr. RogBLING, the engineer 
of the Brooklyn Bridge, directs operations on it 
from his home in Trenton, New Jersey, where 
he is confined with the *‘ caisson disease.”’ This 
has afflicted over one hundred of those who 
worked in the compressed air of the caissons 
while laying the foundations under water. 

—The Rev. Dr. MUHLENBERG, rector of St. 
Luke’s Hospital, and author of some of the 
most beautiful hymns sung in our churches, at- 
tained his eightieth year on the 16th of Septem- 
He is the grandson of Peter Jonun 
EL MUHLENBERG, who was the founder of the 
Lutheran Church in America, and won honors 
alike as a preacher and a soldier, in which latter 
character he reached the rank of brigadier-gen- 
eral in 1777. Dr. MUHLENBERG began his minis- 
try in 1817 as an assistant of Bishop Wuite; 
went to the parish of St. James, Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania, in 1821; entered upon his work of edu- 
vation at Flushing in 1828; founded the Church 
of the Holy Communion in New York in 1846; 
went to the charge of St. Luke’s Hospital in 
1858; established the first Protestant Episcopal 
sisterhood in 1545; and founded the Christian 
Industrial Community of 8t. Johnland in 1865. 
He is now pastor of St. Luke’s Hospital and 
the Community of St. Johniland. Dr. Muu 
ENBERG calls himself an Evangelical Catholic. 
At St. Luke’s Hospital the service is that of the 
Episcopal Church, but largely choral. The 
chapel being in the centre of the hospital, the 
invalids who are unable to come to service can 
enjoy and participate in much of those portions 
that are vocal. No man in the Protestant min- 
istry is more generally beloved than Dr. MuHL- 
ENBERG. A very delightful incident in connec- 
tion with the good doctor’s birthday was the 
presentation to him, by his friends, of $20,000. 

—Colonel INGERSOLL makes some telling hits 
in his speeehes. The other night, in Philadel- 
phia, speaking of Governor TILDEN as a railroad 
attorney, he remarked, ‘‘ He’s made a fortune, 
like Jacos in the Bible, by watering stock.”’ 

—It was rather a wayward whim in Mr. Ben- 
son, of Chicago, to name his children after the 
place of their birth—the more so as he was gen- 
erally on the move. He has now a family of 
six children. When the first, a girl, was born, 
he resided in Albany, and so named her ALBANY 
Benson; going West shortly after, a boy was 
given unto him, whom he called OMAHA Ben- 
SON; then came in due order St. Joseru Ben- 
gON, a boy; St. JOSEPHINE BENSON, a girl; CIN- 
CINNATI BENSON, a daughter; ‘and the last, a boy 
of two years, CHICAGO BENSON. 

— Professor HuxXLey’s personal appearance so 
strongly resembles that of the Rev. br. WILLIAM 
M. Taywor, of the Broadway Tabernacle, that, 
under ordinary circumstances, the doctor might 
for the moment be supposed to be occupying the 
professor's shoes; but when the professor be- 
gins to evolve his scientific views, the resem- 
blance ceases. The doctor “‘evolyes’”’ so differ- 
ently, and his deductions and teachings are so 
full of faith, of hope, and consolation, that good 
New Yorkers will cling closest to him of the 
Tabernacle. 

—Mr. Sayer, Speaker pro tem. of the House 
of Representatives, has some knowledge of He- 
brew, which he studied when he was young. 
He attended a Jewish banquet in Washington on 
July 13, at which he spoke to a Hebrew quota- 
tion from the Bible, to the great astonishment 
of his hearers, his speech being full of Hebrew 


gayings, and containing a Hebrew poem. A Mr. 


S. MANNHEIMER, of St. Louis, the author of a 
Hebrew Reader and Grammar, sent him a copy 
of the work the following day, and the distin- 
guished Congressional Hebraist replies that he 
will turn the book to the good use of recovering 
what he has forgotten of the ancient language 
of Judea. 

—The Rev. L. Trerman, author of The Life 
and Times of John Wesley, published by HakPerR 
& Brotuers, will soon give to the public a bi- 
ography of GEORGE.WHITEFIELD, the celebrated 
preacher. His church in Tottenham Court Road 
is well known, apart from its connection with 
WHITEFIELD, by all lovers of THACKERAY, as be- 
ing the church where Hetty Lambert used to go 
in order to leave Theo and George Warrington 
to make love together. 

—Dr. Austin FLInt, Jun., is not only an au- 
thor, but an athlete. A few days since he put 
up a 180-pound dumb-bell at Wood’s Gymnasi- 
um. This is the second-best lift ever made, 
either by a professional or amateur, and is an 
achievement which places Dr. FLtnt in the posi- 
tion of second best at dumb-bell lifting in the 
world. Mr. Ricnarp A. PENNELL, of this city, 
is the first, he having succeeded in putting up 
201 pounds 5 ounces, January 24, 1874, in pres- 
ence of an audience of 800 people, at the same 

luce. 

. —The British Medical Journal says there is re- 
ported from Stornoway the death of a woman at 
the authenticated age of one hundred and fifteen 
years. She resided all her lifetime in a little 
thatched hovel. She was never married, and 
until the last few years cnjoyed pretty good 
health. 

—Mr. Joun B. Govan possesses four large vol- 
umes, Which contain the signatures of 140,000 
persons who have taken the pledge of temper- 
ance at his hands. 

—Mr. Joun WaLTeER, and proprietor of 
the London Times, arrived here in the steamer 
Russia on a visit to the Centennial, and while in 
Philadelphia will be the guest of Mr. Gzorog W. 
CHILDS, 

—The Prince Imperial of Austria is shortly 
expected in England, of which he will make the 
tour, and come thencc to the United States. His 
jaunt will extend over uwo years. 

—According to the Doomsday-book, Lord 
DUFFERIN has an annual income from land of 
$105,000, and the Earl of Dunraven, $175,000. 
The latter hunts largely in the far West. Has 
much land there. 

—The personal appearances of M. De Giranr- 
DIN is thus sketched by Moncurge D. Conwar: 
* Ascending a stairway which may remind one 
of those old Venetian stairs in which artists so 
delight, the visitor finds the famous editor hard 
at workin agrand room. Small in figure, rather 
quaintly dressed for morning—somewhat in the 
old fashion, with white neck-tie—and not alto- 
gether prepossessing in countenance, M. Dg Gi- 
RARDIN still bears the stamp of extraordinary 
intellect in his face. His cheeks are ruddy and 
veined, his eye is light, his hair rather blonde 
than gray, his mouth thin and grave. One is 
rather surprised to find so young and hearty a 
man in one who has played such prominent parts 
in the successive scenes of the political drama in 
France. As an editor he may be played out, but 
it is not in industry or ability.” 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


A rricutrvt railroad accident occurred at Black 
Lick Station, on the Pan Handle route, carly on the 
morning of September 22. The train was runnigg at 
the rate of forty miles an hour, when four of the cars 
jumped the track and rolled down an embankment 
thirty feet high. The engine, baggage cat, and mail 
car remained on the track, while all but off of those 
in the rear were wrecKed. About two hundred passen- 
gers were on board, four of whom, two men and two 
children, were killed, and twenty-five or thirty injared. 

The second (return) match between the Irish and 
American rifle teams was shot at Creedmoor Septem- 
ber 21, resulting in a victory for the Americans by 
eleven points, The total scores on the two sides were 
1154 and 1165 respectively, out of a possible 1350. 

The steam-ship Rebecca Clyde, bound from Wilming- 


, ton for Baltimore, went to pieces at Portamouth, off 


Pamlico Sound, September 18. Captain Childs and 
twelve others were Jost. 

Rear-Admiral Pennock, of the United States navy, 
died at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, September 20, 
aged sixty-two years, 

The official returns of the Maine election, received 
at the Secretary of State’s office from all but one town 
and six plantations, give a total vote of 136,490, of 
which Connor pg genes got 75,710, and Talbot 
(Democrat), 60,251, with scattering, 529. This makes 
Connor's majority over Talbot 15,459. The Republic- 
ans have 120 Representatives, and the Democrats 29. 

John D. Lee, charged with participation in the hor- 
rible massacre of a party of emigrants in the Mount- 
ain Meadows in the year 1857, has been tried and con- 
victed of murder in the first degree by a jury in Salt 
Lake City. 


= 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tue London Times has a telegram from the Turkish 
seat of war saying that the Porte is ready to accord a 
prolonged armistice, provided Russia suspends the dis- 
patch of officers and soldiers to Belgrade. There are 
already 15,000 Russians in Servia. 

The Pall Mali Gazette says the Earl of Derby has 
consented to receive a deputation relative to the perte- 
cution of Protestants in Spain. It was announced at 
a meeting of members of the various Protestant soeie- 
ties in London that the German <tmissions have not 
been molested, in consequence of special stipulations 
made by Emperor William. The London Times pnb- 
lishes a letter from Barcelona, which says: “ During 
the past three months the clergy and aristocracy have 
made a severe attack upon their employés and servants 
who dare to worship in or send their children to Prot- 
estant schools or agehen, Hundreds of poor men 
and women have thus suffered for their faith.” A 
Madrid dispatch, dated September 21, says that the 
Spanish government has approve! the conduct of the 
Prefect of Valladolid, who forbade the sale of Protest- 
ant Bibles in the strects of that town. 

During the recent hurricane off the island of St. 
Thomas, the American barkentine /della Berry was to- 
tally wrecked, and all on board excepting two mates 
and one seaman were drowned. A 

It is reported in Alexandria that the Abyssinians 
have captured Massowah and two Egyptian steamers, 

An immense meeting on the Eastern question was 
held at the Guildhall September 15, over which the 
Lord Mayor presided. The proceedings were marked 
by some disorder. An address to the Queen was voted, 
deploring the outrages of the Turks, and praying En- 
gland no longer to support Turkey from considerations 
of political expediency. An amendment expressing 
confidence in the government was rejected by an over- 
whelming majority. A motion in favor of an imme- 
diate convocation of Parliament was carried. The 
crowd was so great that a pumber of persons were 
unable to get into the Guildhall, and another meeting 
was held outside the building. 
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THE LATE BISHOP JANES. 


Tue Methodist Episcopal Church has lost a 
most energetic officer, and the city of New York 
a valuable citizen, in the death of Bishop Epmunp 
S. Janes, on the 18th of September. His health 
had been precarious for several years, and it is 
supposed that the recent death of his wife con- 
tributed, by its effect upon his spirits, to hasten his 
end. He had filled the office of bishop thirty-two 
years, having been elected in 1844 by the General 
Conference through whose action the Methodist 
Episcopal Church was divided. He lived long 
enough, however, to see thé Northern and South- 
ern Churches reconciled, and to contribute very 
greatly to the reconciliation. He was born in Shef- 
field, Berkshire County, Massachusetts, in 1807, 
entered the itinerant ministry in 1830, and filled 
important positions in New Jersey and the cities 
of Philadelphia and New York. Immediately be- 
fore his election to the episcopate he had been Fi- 
nancial Secretary of the American Bible Society. 
His daties as a bishop required of him incessant 
travel in all parts of the United States, and to 
some extent in Europe. In the discharge of his 
duties he was noted for his unwearied diligence. 
It could be said of him that, if he never hasted, 
he never rested. His devotion to work had all 
the qualities of a passion, 

In person Bishop Janes was for many years 
slender, with an appearance of delicate health, 
though in his later life he became both stout and 
robust. A voice naturally feeble was managed 
with great effectiveness. Without being eloquent, 
he was always impressive. Clearness, terseness, 
and good sense were the predominant qualities of 
his public addresses. In administration he was 
conservative, rather keeping pace with the ad- 
vance movement of the Church, of which he was 
a distinguished ornament, than leading it. In pu- 
rity, fidelity, and integrity he had no superiors, 
and will leave behind him the fragrant memory 
of an irreproachable life. 


THE BAY OF VIGO. 


Tue Spanish sea-port of Vigo, which has sud- 
denly become noted as the place where TwEEp 
was captured after months of wandering, is beau- 
tifully situated in a fertile region on the southern 
shore of a commodious and picturesque bay of 
the same name. It lies under the high cliff on 
which stands the fort shown in our sketch, and 
presents an attractive appearance when ap- 
proached from the water side. Old walls, which 
still bear the traces of Sir Francis Drake's fierce 
cannonades, surround the town, and the narrow 
streets straggle up and down the hill-side with 
an utter contempt for regularity. Outside the 
walls there are beautiful suburbs and country- 
seats, and the surrounding heights are crowned 
with forts built in the old style—picturesefle ob- 
jects in a landscape, but not of much account 
except as military prisons and dépéts. The town 
was of great commercial importance in early 
times, and contained wealth enough to attract 
repeated attacks by English fleets during the 
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long period when England and Spain were con- 
tending for the mastery of the seas and the pos- 
session of the New World, Toward the close of 
the sixtéenth century Vigo was taken and rav- 
aged severgl times by the English forces under Sir 
Francis Drake. In 1702 the allied English and 
Dutch squadrons destroyed the Spanish galleon 
fleet, which, with its French convoys, had sought 
refuge in the spacious roadstead; and in 1719 


the allies captured the town itself. - The English 
and French steamers stop at Vigo on their way 
to and from South America. The population of 
the town is about 8000 souls, the annual imports 
amount to about 20,000,000 reals, and the ex- 
ports, including wine, fish, etc., to about 7,000,000, 
The harbor is accessible to small craft only, but 
the roadstead, sheltered by the surrounding hills, 
is commodious and safe. 
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Weavers and Weft: 


OR, 


“LOVE THAT HATH US IN HIS NET.” 


By MISS BRADDON, 


Avrnor or “Lapy Avuprey's Seorrt,” “A 
Wortp,” “Drap Stores,” ETO. 


— 


CHAPTER VII. 
“GREEN-EYED JEALOUSY 

Ir was not till the early spring that Mr. and 
Mrs. Sinelair returned to England. They had 
spent the winter in Rome, where Gilbert had 
found some congenial friends, and where their 
time had been occupied in one perpetual round 
of gayety and dissipation. Constance had shown 
au great taste for pleasure since her marriage. 
She seemed to know no weariness of visiting and 
being visited, and people who remembered her in 
her girlish days were surprised to find what a 
thorough woman of the world she had become. 
Nor was Gilbert displeased that it should be so. 
Ile liked to see his wife occupy a prominent po- 
sition in society, and having no taste himself for 
the pleasures of the domestie hearth, he was 
neither surprised nor vexed by Vonstance’s indif- 
ference to her home. Of course it would all be 
different at Davenant Park; there would be plen- 
tv of home life there—a little, too much, perhaps, 
Gilbert thouglit with a vawn. 

They had been married nearly four months, 
and there had not been the shadow of disagree- 
ment between them. Constance’s manner to her 
husband was amiability itself. She treated him 
a little de haut en bas it is true, made her own 
plans for the most part without reference to him, 
and graciously informed him of her arrangements 
after they were completed, “But then, on the oth- 
er hand, she never objected to his disposal of hia 
time, was never exacting, or je 8, or capricious, 
as Clara Walsingham had#@en. She was always 
agreeable to his friends, and was eminently pep- 
ular with all of them; so Gilbert Sinclair was, 
upon the whole, perfectly satisfied with the result 
of his marriage, and had no fear of evil days in 
the future. What James Wyatt had said of him 
was perfectly true. He was not gifted with very 
fine feelings, and.that sense of something want- 
ing in such a union, which would have disturbed 
the mind of a nobler man, did not trouble him. 

They returned to England early in February, 
and went at once to Davenant, which had been 
furnished in the modern mediaeval style by a West 
End upholsterer. The staff of servants had been 
provided by Lady Clanyarde, who had bestowed 
much pains and labor upon the task of selection, 
bitterly bewailing the degeneracy of the race she 
had to deal with during the performance of this 
difficult service. All was ready when Mr. and 
Mrs. Sinclair arrived. A pompous housekeeper 
simpered and courtesied im the hall; an accom- 
plished cook hovered tenderly over the roasts and 
the stew-pans in the great kitchen ; house-maidg 
in smart caps flitted about the passages and poked 
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the fires in bedroom and dressing-rooms, bath- 
rooms and morning-room, cager to get an early 
look at their new lady ; ~ butler of the usual cler- 
ical appearance ushered the way to the lamp-lit 
drawing-room, while two ponderous footmen con- 
veyed the rugs and newspapers and morocco bags 
from the carriage, leaving all the heavier luggage 
to the cares of unknown underlings attached to 
the stable department. Mr. and Mrs. Sinclair 
dined alone upon this first evening of their re- 
turn, under the inspection of the clerical butler 
and the two ponderous footmen. They talked 
chiefly about the house, which rooms were most 
suceessful in their new 1rrangement, and so on ; 
a little about what they had been doing in Rome; 
and a little about their plans “or the next month, 
what guests were to be invited, and what rooms 
they were tooccupy. Jt was <ll the most matter- 
of-fact, conventional talk, but the three men re- 
tired with the impression that Gilbert Sinclair 
and his wife were a very happy couple, and re- 
ported to that effec. in the housekeeper’s room 
and the servants’ hall. 

Before the week had ended tho great house was 
full of company. That feverish desire for gayety 
and change, which had seemed a part of Con- 
stance’s nature since her marriage, in no way sub- 
sided on her arrival at Davenant. She appeared 
to exist for pleasure nd pleasure only, and her 
guests declared her the -most charming hostess 
that ever reigned over a country-house. Lavish 
as he was, Mr. Sinclair opened his eyes to their 
widest extent when he perceived his wife’s capac- 
ity for spending money. 

‘“‘Tt’s rather lucky for you that you didn’t mar- 
ry a poor man, Constance,” he said, with a boast- 
ful laugh. 

She looked «+ him for a moment with a strange 
expression and then turned very pale. “I should 
not have been <fraid to face poverty,” she said, 
“if it had been my fate to do so.” 

“If you could have faced it with the man you 
liked, ch, Constance? That’s about what you 
mean, isn’t it?” 

“Ts this intended for a complaint, Gilbert?” 
his wife asked, in her coldest tones. “ Have I 
been spending too much money ?”’ 

“No, no, I didn’t mean that. I was only con- 
gratulating you upon your fitness for the position 
of a rich man’s -vife.” 

This was the iirst little outbreak of jealousy of 
which Gilbert Sinclait ha” been guilty. He knew 
that His wife dic 20: lov> him, that his conquest 
had been achievec through the influence of her 
fanrily, and he wa. almost angry with himself for 
being so fond of her. Ile could not forget those 
vague hints that hac been dropped about Sir 
Cyprian Davenant, and was tormerited by the idea 
that James Wyatt knew a great deal more than he 
had revealed upon this point. This hidden jeal- 
ousy had been at the bottom of his purchase of 
the Davenant estat». He took a savage pride in 
reigning over the little kingdom from which his 
rival had been deposed. 

Among the visitors from London appeared Mr. 
Wyatt, always unobtrusive, and always useful. 
He contrived to ingratiate himself very rapidly in 
Mrs. Sinclair’s favor, and established himself as a 
kind of adjutant in her household corps, always 
ready with advice upon every social subject, from 
the costumes in a fah/eau vivant to the composition 
of the menu for a dinner party. Constance did 
not particularly like him ; but she lived in a world 
in which it is not necessary to have a very sincere 
regard for one’s acquaintance, and she consider- 
ed him an agreeable person, much to be preferred 
to the generality of her husband’s chosen com- 
panions, who were men without a thought beyond 
the hunting field and the race-course. 

Mr. Wyatt, oa his part, was o little surprised 
to see the manner in which Lord Clanyarde’s 
daughter filled her new position, the unfailing 
vivacity which she displayed in the performance 
of her duties as hostess, and the excellent terms 
upon which she appeared to live with her husband. 
He was accustomed, however, to look below the 
surface of things, and by the time he had been a 
fortnight at Davenant he had discovered that all 
this brightness and gayety on the part of the wife 
indicated an artificial staie of being, which was 
very far from real happiness, and that there was 
a growing sense of disappointment on the part of 
the husband. 

He was not in the habit of standing upon much 
ceremony in his intercourse with Gilbert Sinclair, 
and on the first convenient occasion questioned 
him with blunt directness upon the subject of his 
marriage. 

“T hope the alliance has brought you all the 
happiness you anticipated ?”’ ho said. 

“Oh yes, Jim,” Mr. Sinclair answered, rather 
moodily, “my wife suits me pretty well. We get 
on very well together. ‘She's a little too fond of 
playing the woman of fashion; but she'll get 
tired of that in time, I dare say. I’m fond of soci- 
ety myself, you know, couldn’t lead a solitary life 
for any woman in Christendom ; but I should like 
a wife who seemed to care a little more for my 
company, and was not alfvays occupied with other 
people. I don’t thin!: we have dined alope three 
times since we were married.” 

It was within a few days of this conversation 
that Mr. Wyatt gratified himself by the perform- 
ance of a little experiment which he had devised 
in the comfortable retirement of his bachelor room 
at Davenant. He had come into Mrs. Sinclair’s 
morning-room after breakfast to consult her upon 
the details of an amateur dramatic performance 
that was to take place shortly, and had, for a won- 
der, found the husband and wife alone together. 

“Perhaps we'd better discuss the business at 
some other time,” he said. “I know Sinclair 
doesn’t care much about this sort of thing.”’ 

“Ts that your theatrical rubbish ?” asked Gil- 
bert. ‘ You'd better say what you've got to say 
about it. You needn't mind me. I can absorb 


myself in the study of Bell’s Life for a quarter of 
an hour or so.” 
. He withdrew to one of the windows, and occu- 


pied himself with his newspaper, while James 
W yatt showed Constance the books of some farces 
that had just come to him by post, and discussed 
the fitness of each for drawing-room representa- 
tion. 

“‘Every amateur in polite society believes him- 
self able to play Charles Mathews’s business,”’ he 
said, laughing. “It isa fixed delusion of the hu- 
man mind. Of course we shall set them all by 
the ears, do what we may. Perhaps it would be 
better to let them draw lots for the characters, 
or we might put the light comedy parts up to 
auction, and send the proceeds to the poor-box.”’ 

He ran on in this strain gayly enough, writing 
lists of the characters and pieces, and putting 
down the names of the guests with a rapid pen 
as he talked, until Gilbert Sinclair threw down 
his newspaper and came over to the fire-place, 
politely requesting his friend to “ stop that row.” 

It was a hopelessly wet morning, and the mas- 
ter of Davenant was sorely at a loss for amuse- 
ment and occupation. He had come to his wife’s 
room in rather a defiant spirit, determined that 
she should favor him with a little more of her 
society than it was her habit to give him, and he 
had found her writing letters, which she declared 
were imperative, and had sat by the fire waiting 
for her correspondence to be finished, in a very 
sulky mood. 

“What's the last news, Wyatt?” he asked, 
poking the fire savagely; “any thing stirring in 
London ?” 

“ Nothing—in. London. There is some news 
of an old friend of mine who’s far away from 
London—news I don’t altogether like.” 

“Some client who has bolted in order to swin- 
dle you out of a long bill of costs, I suppose,” an- 
swered Gilbert, indifferently. 

“No; the friend I am talking of is a gentleman 
we all know—the late owner of this place.” 

“Sir Cyprian Davenant?” cried Gilbert. 

Constance looked up from her writing. 

“Sir Cyprian Davenant,” repeated James Wy- 
att. 

“ TIas any thing happened to him ?” 

“ About the last and worst thing that can hap- 
pen to any man, I fear,” answered the lawyer. 
“For some time since there have been no reports 
of Captain Harcourt’s expedition ; and that, in 
a negative way, was about as bad as it could be. 
But in a letter I received this morning, from a 
member of the geographical society, there is worse 
news. My friend tells me there is a very general 
belief that Harcourt and his party have been 
made away with by the natives. Of course this is 
only club gossip as yet, and I trust that it may 
turn out a false alarm.” 

Constance had dropped her pen, making a great 
blot upon the page. She was very pale, and her 
hands were clasped nervously upon the table be- 
fore her. Gilbert watched her with eager, angry 
eyes. It was just such an opportunity as he had 
wished for. He wanted above all things to sat- 
isfy his doubts about that man. 

“T don’t see that it much matters whether the 
report is true or false,” he said, “as far as Dfve- 
nant is concerned. The fellow was a scamp, and 
only left England because he had spent his last 
sixpence in dissipation.” 

“I beg your pardon, Sinclair,” remonstrated 
Mr. Wyatt, “the Davenant property was impov- 
erished by Cyprian’s father and grandfather. I 
don’t say that he was not extravagant himself 
at one period of his life, but he had reformed 
long before he left England.” 

** Reformed—yes, when he had no more money 
to spend. That’s a common kind of reform. 
However, I suppose you've profited so much by 
his ruin that you can afford to praise him.” 

“Hadn’t you better ring the bell?” asked 
James Wyatt, very quietly ; “ I think Mrs. Sinclair 
has fainted.” 

He was right; Constance Sinclair's head had 
fallen back upon the cushion of her chair, and her 
eyes were closed. Gilbert ran across to her, and 
seized her hand. It was deadly cold. 

“ Yes,” he said, “she has fainted. Sir Cyprian 
was an old friend of hers. You know that bet- 
ter than I do, though you have never chosen to 
tell me the truth. And now, I suppose, you have 
trumped up this story in order to let me see what 
a fool I have been.” 

“Tt is not a trumped-up story,” returned the 
other. “It is the common talk among men who 
know the travelers and their.line of country.” 

“Then for your friend’s sake it is to be hoped 
it’s true.” 

“Why so?” 

“Because if he has escaped those black fel- 
lows to come my way it will be so much the worse 
for both of us; for as sure as there is a sky above 
us, if he and I meet I shall kill him.” 

“ Bah,” muttered Mr. Wyatt, contemptuously, 
“we don’t live in the age for that sort of thing. 
Here comes your wife’s maid; I'll get out of the 
way. Pray apologize to Mrs. Sinclair for my in- 
discretion in forgetting that Sir Cyprian was a 
friend of her family. It was only natural that 
she should be affected by the news.” 

The lawyer went away as the maid came into 
the room. His face was brightened by a satisfied 
smile as he walked slowly along the corridor lead- 
ing to the billiard-room. 

“Othello was a fool to him in the matter of 
jealousy,” he said to himself. “I think I’ve 
fired the train. If the news I heard is true, and 
Davenant is on his way home, there'll be nice 
work by-and-by.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“HAD YOU LOVED ME ONCE AS YOU HAVE NOT 
LOVED.” 


Giipert Srnciam said very little to his wife 
about the fainting fit. She was herself perfectly 
candid uponthe subject. Sir Cyprian was an old 
friend—a friend whom she had known and liked 
ever since her childhood—and Mr. Wyatt’s news 
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had quite overcome her. She did not seem to 
consider it necessary to apologize for her emo- 
tion. 

“T have been overexerting myself a little late- 
ly, or I should scarcely have fainted, however 


sorry I felt,” she said, quietly, and Gilbert won-¢ 


dered at her-self-possession, but was not the less 
convinced that she had loved—that she did still 
love—Cyprian Davenant. He watched her close- 
ly after this to see if he could detect any signs of 
hidden grief, but her manner in society had lost 
none of its brightness, and when the Harcourt 
expedition was next spoken of she bore her part 
in the conversation with perfect ease. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sinclair left Davenant early in 
May for a charming house in Park Lane, furnish- 
ed throughout with delicate tints of white and 
green, like a daisy-sprinkled meadow in early 
spring, a style in which the upholsterer had al- 
lowed full scope to the sentimentality of his own 
nature, bearing in mind that the house was to be 
occupied by a newly married couple. Mrs. Sin- 
clair declared herself perfectly satisfied with the 
house, and Mrs. Sinclair’s friends were in rapt- 
ures with it. She instituted a Thursday evening 
supper after the opera, which was an immense 
success, and enjoyed a popularity that excited 
some envy on the part of unmarried beauties. 
Mrs. Walsingham heard of the Thursday evening 
parties, and saw her beautiful rival very often at 
the opera; but she heard from James Wyatt that 
Gilbert Sinclair spent a great deal of time at his 
club, and made a point of attending all the race 
meetings, habits that did not augur very well for 
his domestic happiness, 

“ He will grow tired of her, as he did of me,” 
thought Clara Walsingham. 

But Gilbert was in no way weary of his wife. 
Ife loved her as passionately as he had loved her 
at the first: with an exacting selfish passion, it 
is true, but with all the intensity of which his 
nature was capable. If he had lived in the good 
old feudal days he would have shut her up in 
some lonely turret chamber, where no one but 
himself could approach her. He knew that she 
did not love him; and with his own affection for 
her there was always mingled an angry sense of 
her coldness and ingratitude. 

The London season came to an end once more, 
and Mr.and Mrs. Sinclair went back to Davenant. 
Nothing had been heard of Sir Cyprian or his 
companions throughout the summer, and Gilbert 
had ceased to trouble himself about his absent 
rival. The man was dead in all probability, and 
it was something more than folly to waste a 
thought upon him. So things went on pleasant- 
ly enough, until the early spring gave a baby 
daughter to the master of Davenant, much to 
his disappointment, as he ardently desired a son 
and heir. of. 

The birth of this infant brought a new sense 
of joy to the mimd of Constance Sinciair. She 
had not thought it possible that the child could 
give her so much happiness. She devoted her- 
self to her baby with a tenderness which was at 
first very pleasing to her husband, but which be- 
came by-and-by distasteful to him. He grew 
jealous of the child’s power to absorb so much 
affection from one who had never given him the 
love he longed for. The existence of his daugh- 
ter seemed to bring him no nearer to his wife. 
The time and attention which she had given to 
society she now gave to her child; but her hus- 
band was no more to her than he had ever been, 
a little less, perhaps, as he told himself angrily, 
in the course of his gloomy meditations. 

Mrs. Walsingham read the announcement of 
the infant’s birth in extreme bitterness of spirit, 
and when James Wyatt next called upon her she 
asked him what had become of his promise that 
those two should be parted by his agency. 

The lawyer shrugged his shoulders deprecating- 
lv. “I did not tell you that the parting should 
take place within any given time,” he said; “ but 
it shall go hard with me if I do not keep my 
promise sooner or later.” 

He had indeed not been idle. The wicked 
work which he had set himself to do had pro- 
gressed considerably. It was he who always 
contrived, in a subtle manner, to remind Gilbert 
Sinclair of his wife’s coldness toward himself, 
and to hint at her affection for another, while 
seeming to praise and defend her. Throughout 
their acquaintance his wealthy client had treated 
him with a selfish indifference and a cool, uncon- 
scious insolence that had galled him to the quick, 
and he took a malicious pleasure in the discom- 
fiture which Sinclair had brought upon himself 
by his marriage. When the Sinclairs returned 
to London, some months after the birth of the 
child, James Wyatt contrived to make himself 
more than evér necessary to Gilbert, who had 
taken to play higher than of old, and who now 
spent four evenings out of the six lawful days at 
a notorious whist club, sitting at the card table 
till the morning sun shone through the chinks in 
the shutters. Mr. Wyatt was a member of the 
same club, but too cautious a player for the set 
which Gilbert now affected. 

“That fellow is going to the bad in every 
way,” the lawyer said to himself. “If Clara 
Walsingham wants to see him ruined she is like- 
ly to have her wish without any direct interfer- 
ence of mine.” 

The state of affairs in Park Lane was indeed 
far from satisfactory. Gilbert had grown tired 
of playing the indulgent husband, and the inher- 
ent brutality of his nature had on more than one 
occasion displayed itself in angry disputes with 
his wife, whose will he now seemed to take a 
pleasure in thwarting, even in trifles. He com- 
plained of her present extravagance, with ins@& 
lent reference to the poverty of her girlhood, and 
asked savagely if she thought his fortune could 
stand forever against her expensive follies. 

“[ don’t think my follies are so likely to ex- 
haust your income as your increasing taste for 
horse - racing, Gilbert,” she answered, coolly. 
“What is to be the cost of these racing stables 


you are building near Newmarket? I heard you, 
and that dreadful man your trainer, talking of 
the tan gallop the other day, and it seemed to me 
altogether rather an expensive affair, especially 
as your horses have such a knack of getting beat- 
en. It is most gentleman-like of you to remind 
me of my poverty. Yes, I was very poor in my 
girlhood—and very happy.” 

“And since you’ve married me you’ve been 
miserable. Pleasant, upon my soul! You'd 
have married that fellow Cyprian Davenant and 
lived in a ten-roomed house in the suburbs, with 
a maid-of-all-work, and called that happiness, I 
suppose !” 

“If I had married Sir Cyprian Davenant I 
should at least have been the wife of a gentle- 
man,” replied Constance. | 

This was not the first time that Gilbert had 
mentioned Cyprian Davenant of late. A report 
of the missing travelers had appeared in one of 
the newspapers, and their friends began to hope 
for their safe return. Gilbert Sinclair brooded 
over this probable return in a savage frame of 
mind, but did not communicate his thoughts on 
the subject to his usual confidant, Mr. Wyatt, who 
thereupon opined that those thoughts were more 
than ordinarily bitter. 

Before the London season was over Mr. Sin- 
clair had occasion to attend a rather insignificant 
meeting in Yorkshire where a two-vear-old filly, 
from which he expected great things in the fu- 
ture, was to try her strength in a handicap race. 
He came home by way of Newmarket, where he 
spent a few days pleasantly enough in the super- 
vision of his new buildings, and he had been ab- 
sent altogether a week when he returned to Park 
Lane. 

It was about four o’clock in the afternoon 
when he drove up to his own house in a hansom. 
He found his wife in the drawing-room occupied 
with several visitors, among whom appeared a 
tall figure which he remembered only too well, 
Sir Cyprian Davenant, bronzed with travel, and 
looking handsomer than when he left London. 

Gilbert stood at gaze for a moment, confound- 
ed by the surprise, and then went through the 
ceremony of hand-shaking with his wife’s guests 
in an awkward, embarrassed manner. 

Constance received him with her usual cold- 
ness, and he felt himself altogether at a disad- 
vantage in the presence of the man he feared and 
hated. He seated himself, however, determined 
to see the end of this obnoxious visit, and remain- 
ed moodily silent until the callers had dropped 
off one by one, Sir Cyprian among the earliest de- 
partures. 

Gilbert turned savagely upon his wife directly 
the room was clear. 

“So your old favorite has lost no time in re- 
newing his intimacy with you,” he said. “I came 
home at rather an awkward moment, I fancy.” 

“TI did not perceive any particular awkward- 
ness in your return,” his wife .answered, coolly, 
“unless it was your own manner to my friends, 
which was a little calculated to give them the 
idea that you scarcely felt at home in your own 
house.” 

“There was some one here who seemed a little 
too much at home, Mrs. Sinclair—some one who 
will find my presence a good deal more awkward 
if I should happen to find him here again. In 
plain words, I forbid you to receive Sir Cyprian 
Davenant in my house.” 

“T can no more close my doors upon Sir Cyp- 
rian Davenant than on any other visitor,” replied 
Constance, “and I do not choose to insult an old 
friend of my family for the gratification of your 
senseless jealousy.” 

“Then you mean to defy me?” 

“There is no question of defiance. «I shall do 
what I consider right, without reference to this 
absurd fancy of yours. Sir Cyprian is not very 
likely to call upon me again, unless you cultivate 
his acquaintance.” 

“T am not very likely to do that,” Gilbert an- 
swered, savagely. His wife’s quiet defiance baf- 
fled him, and he could find nothing more to say 
for himself. But this jealousy of Sir Cyprian was 
in no manner abated by Constance’s self-posses- 
sion. He remembered the fainting fit in the 
morning-room at Davenant, and he was deter- 
mined to find some means of punishing her for 
her secret preference for this man. An ugly no- 
tion flashed across his mind by-and-by, as he saw 
her with her child lying in her lap, bending over 
the infant with a look of supreme affection. 

“ She can find love for every thing in the world 
except me,” he said to himself, bitterly. He had 
ceased to care for the child after the first month 
or so of its existence, being inclined to resent Its 
sex as a personal injury, and disliking his wife’s 
devotion to the infant, which seemed to make 
her indifference to himself all the more obvious. 

He left the house when Constance went out 
for her daily drive “in the park, and strolled in 
the same direction, caring very little where he 
went upon this particular afternoon. The Lady’s 
Mile was thronged with carriages, and there was 
a block at the corner when Gilbert took his place 
listlessly among the loungers who were lolling 
over the rails. He nodded to the men he knew, 
and answered briefly enough to some friendly in- 
quiries about his luck in Yorkshire. 

“The filly ran well enough,” he said, “but I 
doubt if she’s got stay enough for the Chester.” 

“Oh, of course you want to keep her dark, 
Sinclair. I heard she was a flyer, though.” 

Mr. Sinclair did not pursue the conversation. 
The carriages moved on for a few paces, at the 
instigation of a pompous mounted policeman, and 
then stopped again, leaving a quiet little brough- 
am exactly in front of Gilbert Sinclair. The oc- 
cupant of the brougham was Mrs. Walsingham. 
The stoppage brought her so close to Gilbert that 
it was impossible to avoid some kind of greeting. 
The widow's handsome face paled as she recog- 
nized Gilbert, and then, with a sudden impulse, 
she held out her hand. It was the first time they 
had met since that unpleasant interview in Half- 
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Moon Street. The opportunity was very gratify- 
ing to Mrs. Walsingham. She had most ardent- 
ly desired to see how Gilbert supported his new 
position, to see for herself how far Mr. Wyatt’s 
account of him might be credited. She put on 
the propitiatory manner of a woman who has 
forgiven all past wrongs. 

“Why do you never come to see me?” she 
asked. 

“T scarcely thought you would care to receive 
me, after what you said when we last met,” he 
replied, rather embarrassed by her easy way of 
treating the situation. 

“Let that be forgotten. It is not fair to re- 
member what a woman says when she is in a 
passion. I think you expressed a wish that we 
might be friends after your marriage, and I was 
too angry to accept that proof of your regard as 
I should have done. I have grown wiser with 
the passage of time, and; believe me, I am still 
your friend.” 

There was a softness in her tone which flatter- 
ed and touched Gilbert Sinclair. It contrasted 
so sharply with the cool contempt he had of late 
suffered at the hands of his wife. He remem- 
bered how this woman had loved him; and he 
asked himself what good he had gained by his 
marriage with Constance Clanyarde, except the 
empty triumph of an alliance with a family of 
superior rank to his own, and the vain delight of 
marrying an acknowledged beauty. 

Before Mrs. Walsingham’s brougham had 
moved on, he had promised to look in upon her 
that evening, and at ten o'clock he was seated in 
the familjar drawing-room, telling her his domes- 
tic wrongs, and freely confessing that his mar- 
riage had been a failure. Little by little she 
beguiled him into telling her these things, and 
played her part of adviser and consoler with ex- 
quisite tact, not once allowing him to perceive 
the pleasure his confession afforded her. He 
spoke of his child without the faintest expression 
of affection, and laughed bitterly as he described 
his wife’s devotion to her infant. 

“T thought as a woman of fashion she would 
have given herself very little trouble about the 
baby,” he said, “but she continues to find time 
for maternal raptures in spite of her incessant 
visiting. I have told her that she is killing her- 
self, and the doctors tell her pretty much the 
same; but she will have her own way.” 

“She would suffer frightfully if the child were 
to die,” said Mrs. Walsingham. 

“Suffer! Yes, 1 was thinking of that this 
afternoon when ‘she was engaged @ her baby 
worship. She would take my death coolly enough, 
I have no doubt; but I believe the loss of that 
child would kill her.” 

Long after Gilbert Sinclair had left her that 
night Clara Walsingham sat brooding over all 
that he had told her upon the subject of his do- 
mestic life. 

“And so he has found out what it is to have 
a wife who does not care for him,” she said to 
herself. “He has gratified his fancy for a love- 
ly face, and is paying a heavy price for his con- 
quest. And I am to leave all my hopes of re- 
venge to James Wyatt, and am to reward his 
Services by marrying him. No, no, Mr. Wyatt; 
it was all very well to promise that in the day 
of my despair. I see my way to something bet- 
ter than that now. The loss of her child would 
kill her, vould it? And her death would bring 
Gilbert back to me, I think. His loveless mar- 
riage has taught him the value of a woman’s af- 
fection.” ‘ 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


In view of the much reduced appropriation 
made by Congress for the prosecution of Lieu- 
tenant WHEELER'S survey during the present 
year, the scale of operations hitherto maintained 
will necessarily be curtailed, although it is hoped 
that, notwithstanding this and the late period at 
which the field can be taken, reasonable progress 
will be made in accomplishing the objects of the 
survey. 

It is proposed to divide the work into two 
sections, one working in California and the oth- 
er in Colorado. The first will extend ite labors 
into Nevada and cover a portion of the region 
south of that traversed by Mr. CLARENCE KInNoa, 
and along the line of the Central Pacific Rail- 
road. The Colorado section will operate from 
west of Los Animos, on the Arkansas River, as a 
point of departure, principally in New Mexico, 
while a small party will conclude some of the 
connections necessary to establish a scheme of 
triangulation over the parts of Colorado occu- 
pied in 1875, 1874, and 1875, and mark the initial 
points at the extremities of measured and devel- 
oped bases and the outlying triangles necessary 
to complete the same. 

While the season will be short, still very good 
work may be accomplished, in connection with 
that performed in other years, in filling out un- 
occupied portions and developing a scheme of 
triangulation, especially southward along the 
valley of the Rio Grande, in the direction of 
Western Texas, and in portions of the Sierras 
of Northern California. 

The number of parties to be engaged will be six, 
in charge of the following officers: Lieutenants 
BERGLAND, TILLMAN, ond Leacu, of the Corps 
of Engineers, and Lieutenants MORRISON, BIRNIE, 
and Macoms, of the line ofthe army, besides a 
special party under Lieutenant WHEELER’ ssuper- 
vision, attached to the California section. he 
following civilian assistants will be engaged: Dr. 
Kampr, Messrs. THOMPSON, Maxson, NELL, SPIL- 
LER, CARPENTER, and CowLgEs, for topographic- 
al work; Mr. ConKLINe in geology; Mr. H. W. 
HENSHAW in ornithology and other branches of 
natural history. It is also hoped that Professor 
Josern Le Comte, of the University of Califor- 
nia, will be able during a portion of his vaca- 
tion to carry on studies in portions of the area 
south of the Central Pacitic Railroad. A num- 
ber of recorders, some of whom have been en- 
gaged on the survey several seasons, will be em- 
ployed. Itis gratifying to know that the supply 
and good condition of the instruments and ma- 
terial, as well as the animals and other means of 


transportation, usually involving a large annual 
expense, will Pee with the limited appropri- 
ations granted by Congress at this session, of 
the prosecution of so much work in the field. 

The topographical and geological maps, mate- 
rial for which has been gathered in former sea- 
sons, will be hastened to completion so far as 
means will allow; and of the seven quarto vol- 
umes intended to completely summarize the sci- 
entific labors of the survey up to the close of the 
season of 1874, four are in the hands of the print- 
er, and the plates are progressing as rapidly as 
circumstances will permit. 


The question of the poisonous yroverses of 
fuchsine, now so extensively used as a dye, as 
also for coloring wines, -has been a subject of 
much contention by chemists and toxicologists. 
It is now quite generally accepted that when 
chemically pure it is harmless, being dangerous 
only when containing foreign impurities. This 
conclusion has quite recently been reached by 
Poisson, who fed rabbits in successive doses 
with pills of this substance, chemically pure, 
without producing any apparent injury. On 
killing the rabbits the viscera were all brightly 
colored a violet-red, but no inflammation or le- 
sion was appreciable in any part. 
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Among the various methods employed most 
successfully in France to prevent the ravages of 
the phylloxera, is the application of the sulpho- 
carbonates as originally suggested by M. Dumas. 
The sulpho-carbonate of potash has been experi- 
mented with most generally, and it is-main- 
tained that in addition to the destruction of the 
pest, it serves as a valuable manure to the plants, 
greatly increasing their vigor. More recently 
sulpho-carbonates of sodium and of barium have 
been tested, the former proving to be in every 
respect equal in efficacy to the potassium salt. 
In some respects it was found that the salt of 
barium was even better than the other, as it is 
quite reasonable in price, and as a mineral ma- 
nure its action is much slower and more perma- 
nent than that of the other. 


Advices from the German Siberian expedition 
under Dr. Finscu have been received up to the 
3lst of May, having been transmitted from Lep- 
sa and Saissan. During the period of their stay 
in the Ala-Tau and in the Tarbagatai mountains 
many collections of interesting specimens were 
made. The number, although few, from the 
Ala-Tau are supposed to be new for the most 
part. Some interesting specimens of mammals 
were obtained, among them two wild horses. 

The travelers at the time of their report had 
journeyed from Urdschar and Bagti to the vil- 
lage o prey weg and entered the pre- 
cincts of the Russian post of Saissan. From 
this point they were to proceed on the Kara Ir- 
tish to Lake Zaisan, and thence over the Steppe 
of Toki to Lake Marka Kul, in the Altai, at the 
height of 5000 feet. This they were to ascend, 
and then proceed to Barnaul. Their safe arrival 
has just been announced, on the 22d of June. 
A telegram of the 2d of July announced their 
arrival at Tomsk. 

In addition to the German expedition to Sibe- 
ria for the purpose of carrying on a natural his- 
tory exploration, we may mention that of a 
Swedish party, consisting of Lieutenant Sanp- 
BERG and JOHANNES SEMSEN, who visit the White 
Sea. Some Russian parties were also engaged in 
the exploration of the Gulf of Onega. Some of 
these have photographic apparatus with them, 
which will doubtless be used to good advantage. 


As the result of an examination of atmospheric 
dust, the mineral residuum from the melting of 
snow, etc., with special reference to iron in the 
atmosphere, Mr. YuNG remarks that this metal, 
in appreciable quantity, occurs in the dust ac- 
cumulated in old buildings during a long period 
of time, and is usually of a globular form, show- 
ing that it has been formed at a high tempera- 
ture. Theiron as found in melted snow is much 
more irregular in shape, and is more abundant 
in proportion when the snow is collected at the 
lower levels. Mr. YuNG has not been able to es- 
tablish the occurrence of iodine in snow-water, 
as claimed by other experimenters. 


The eighth annual report of the Fish Commis- 
sioners of the State of New York, for the year 
ending December 31, 1875, has just been pub- 
lished. In regard to shad, it is stated that near- 
ly four and a half millions of young fish were 
turned loose into the Hudson River; and the 
yield of mature shad shows a fair increase in the 
number and a very decided effect upon the price, 
large fish ,\being readily procured in New York 
and in the towns of the State for twenty to 
twenty-five cents each—a rate which had not 
been known for twenty years previous, 

The Commissioners continue their complaints 
of the violation of the law by fishermen, and 
state that the yield would otherwise have been 
very much greater. They urge that no fishing 
shall be done from Saturday night until Monday 
morning, and that the raising of all nets fastened 
to stakes be insisted upon during that period. 

In reference to shad deposited in the tributa- 
ries of Lake Ontario, they remark that full-grown 
fish of marketable size-have frequently been 
taken, and that in all probability the supply 
would be abundant but for the destruction 
wrought by the eel weirs, which they consider 
among the most injurious agencies in interfering 
with the successful prosecution of the work. 
Indeed, according to the report, the shad artifi- 
cially introduced in Lake Ontario have multi- 
plied until now they amount to millions, and 
the fishermen think that if they continue to in- 
crease as they have done, the fish will be so 
abundant as not to repay them for their labor. 

The Commissioners report that 304,000 Calli- 
fornia salmon, received from the United States 
Fish Commission, have been distributed during 
the year. They also detail the result of experi- 
ments in regard to the artificial hatching of 
sturgeon, which were successfully made by Mr. 
Setu Green. The egys are sticky, as in the 
— and required some peculiar manipulation 
or their treatment, and a special apparatus was 
devised for the purpose, which it is thought 
will accomplish the object. The time of growth 
proved to be a hundred hours, in water at a 
temperature of from 67° to 74°. 

The Commissioners continue to call attention 
to the destructive influences of fish weirs and 
other agencies, and invoke legislation for their 
regulation, if not for their entire prohibition. 

he report contains the statistics of the hatch- 
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ing of shad, as also the distribution of fish from 
the State hatching house, and concludes with a 
general summary of the history of fish-cultural 
operations in other States. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


In 1861 the ‘* Delmonico Brothers” rented for fifteen 
years the house in Fourteenth Street which has be- 
come so famous as a restaurant. The recent closing 
of this establishment is an event which touches thou- 
sands of citizens of New York in a very tender spot. 
They affectionately remember delightful dinners and 
suppers, served with that consummate skill and artist- 
ic taste which have rendered the name of Delmonico 
of world-wide repute ; and they query whether the re- 
moval of the firm to quarters “further up town” will 
not interfere with the ease with which they have been 
accustomed to slip in and take a cozy lunch. But in 
New York the tendency of progress is not only “ on- 
ward,” but “ upward ;” and with far-eeeing eye, the fa- 
mous caterer to the public taste wisely establishes him- 
self ina locality of rapidly increasing popularity. The 
commodious building on the south side of Twenty- 
sixth Street, extending from Broadway to Fifth Ave- 
nue, has been leased for ten years at an annual rental of 
$35,000. It is elegantly finished and furnished, noth- 
ing being lacking in all its appointments. There isa 
café conveniently located on the ground-floor of the 
Broadway side; handsome dining and supper rooms 
of varying sizes; a restaurant and dining-room on the 
Fifth Avenue side; an elegant ball-room; and a few 
magnificent apartments for single gentlemen are on 
the fourth floor. The kitchen—the hidden source of 
80 much enjoyment—is complete in every detail, and 
arranged in the most systematic manner. About twen- 
ty cooks will devote themselves to the skillful prepara- 
tion of tempting viands. Fifty waiters will serve the 
hungry epicures who resort to the restaurant, and the 
whole number of employés in the house is not far from 
two hundred. The first of the “‘ Delmonico Brothers” 
came to this country about the year 1825, and in 1827 
the first Delmonico restaurant was opened in a small 
house in William Street. From this unpretending be- 
ginning has grown up the most extensive and succesa- 
ful business of its kind in the whole country. 


A Masaachusetta physician attributes the prevalence 
of diphtheria in his vicinity to the common practice of 
turning down the wicks of kerosene lamps too low. 
Possibly. The odor is vile enough to engender some 
disease. But what causes diphtheria where gas is 
used ? 


A curions will was recently presented for probate at 
the Orphans’ Court in Baltimore. It purported to be 
the last will of one John Robinson, who lately died in 
that city, and read as follows: “ Bro Andrew, I make 
you my Exeter, you give Samuel, pay him for his lif- 
tim 300 hundred, and let it ran During her lifetime, 
excepts getts married. Br James gets eqeal to yours 
except my wach, you ware her, which yoy leve and 
love to your—John Kno.” 


This is the way they manage locomotives in Califor- 
nia: An old lady of that State refused to allow a rail- 
road corporation to lay rails through her property. 
The track-layers took advantage of Sunday—a day on 
which she could not appeal to the courtse—and put 
down the raile. She was outwitted, but not defeated. 
When the locomotive came along over the branch line, 
she took up a position on the track, and would not stir, 
The locomotive backed out and left her at her post. 


Somebody says that salmon is the best fish for brain 
material. Very likely. No fish tastes better. 


When Desmoulins, the celebrated French physician, 
was dying, he was surrounded by the most distin- 
guished medical men of Paris, who lamented the great 
loss about to be sustained by the profession. But 
Desmoulings cheerfully assured them that he left be- 
hind three physicians much greater than himself. 
Each anxiously inquired to whom he referred, hoping 
to hear hia own name mentioned. The dying man re- 
plied, ‘They are Water, Exercise, and Diet. Call in 
the service of the first freely, of the second regularly, 
and the third moderately. Follow this advice, and 
you may well dispense with my aid. Living, I could 
do nothing without them ; and dying, I shall not be 
miseed if you make friends of these, my faithful coad- 
jutors.” 

Early settlers at Saratoga had no occasion to use 
baking powder. They mixed their biscuit with Con- 
gress water, and that made them light and puffy. 


An exchange remarks: “Imprudence in eating, 
drinking, and overwork will have ita natural result 
there [in Philadelphia) as elsewhere; but the visitor 
who takes care of himself is as safe in Philadelphia as 
at home.” 


From recent records of the Health Board in Phila- 
delphia it appears that the general health of the city 
has been uncommonly good this fall, and notwRh- 
standing the large increase of population, the death 
rate has been less than last year. Typhoid fever is the 
only disease more prevalent than last year; and undue 
exposure and irregular and imprudent modes of living 
are sufficient to account for the increase, 


A California journal makes some comparisons be- 
tween French and native wines, stating that while 
France produces a vast quantity of very superior wine, 
California produces a great deal of wine of medium 
quality, which is superior to ordinary French wines. 
In the north and northwest of France the grape crop 
is not thoroughly ripened, and the wine made is there- 
fore sour, and if sent to foreign marketa, must be 
aweetened and otherwise prepared in order to be sold. 
California grapes ripen sufficiently to furnish the color 
and sweetness required, so that there is little induce- 
ment to adulterate it. 


The people of Switzerland are letter-writers. They 
carry on an annual correspondence equivalent to twen- 
ty-three letters for each person, In the United States 
the proportion is nineteen letters to one person. 


An excellent quality of sirup is said to be made from 
the juice of water-melons, of rich, fruity flavor, and 
pleasant to the taste. Nine gallons of juice produce 
one of sirnp. 


Many prominent citizens of New York are availing 
themselves of the help and suggestions of the Board of 
Health in regard to their dwellings and their surround- 
ings. An inepection of residences reveals very uni- 
versally defective house drainage. The result of im- 
perfect drainage and sewerage is seen in the prevalence 
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of diphtheria and fevers, especially in the warmer 
months. These afflictions are by no means confined to 
the poorer quarters of the city, where tenement-houses 
abound, although, of course, they are more prevalent 
in such localities. But an efficient system of drainage 
throughout the entire city would cause a marked de- 
crease in the annual mortality. 


“Old Abe,” the war eagle of Wisconsin, continues to 
attract much attention in Agricultural Hall. Sitting 
on his perch near the fountain, he gazes with supreme 
indifference upon the curious crowd that gather around 
his keeper. “‘Old Abe” himself will not allow the 
slightest liberty to be taken with his person. He is 
maintained by the State of Wisconsin, a regular ap- 
propriation being made every year for this purpose by 
the Legislature. 


Only a short time ago two children were playing in 
a room by themselves in their home at Jersey City. 
Suddenly the mother heard the report of a pistol, and 
rushing into the room; found the little girl, eight years 
old, profusely bleeding, and the terrified little boy, only 
five years old, clutching a revolver. He had found it 
in a bureau drawer, and had taken it to play with—a 
warning to his elders. 


Accidents are constantly occurring from the peach, 
banana, and other fruit skins that are careleasly thrown 
upon the sidewalks. Such carelessness should be made 
a misdemeanor. 

In the fall of 1874 a Pennsylvania farmer buried some 
apples in the ground, and they were forgotten. Last 
fall, while burying other apples, these were discovered, 
and put into a dry cellar, where they have been kept in 
a good condition ever since. 


The following curious incident, related by the Cleve- 
land Herald, shows how packagesare sometimes lost 
in the mail: About four yeafs ago a registered pack- 
age, valued at fifty dollars, was mailed at Lindenville to 
a post-office in Penneylvania. It disappeared, and all 
search for it was unavailing. Lindenville is a country 
post-office, and the mail is carried thence to William» 
field by a route agent. In this case the Lindenville 
postmaster had a receipt for the package from the 
agent, but as the agent had none from the Williams- 
field postmaster, it could be traced no further, and the 
route agent was compelled to pay the lose. A short 
time ago the package was found in the Williamafield 
post-office. It had been received from the route agent 
in a small pouch, together with about forty letters, and 
as the pouch was an extra one only occasionally used, 
it was by mistake hung upon a hook near the post- 
master’s desk, and there having been no use for it since, 
it had been there all these years. Recently the pouch 
was taken down for use, and its contents found intact, 
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HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


“‘ Mister, I say, I don't suppose you don’t know of 
nobody what don’t want to hire nobody to do noth. 
ing, don’t you?” The answer was, “ Yes, I don’t.” 

A Connecticut editor, in winding up a most touching 
obitu article, said to the mourning friends: “ Be 
comfo e sorrowing ones; there is atill a balm in 

the next morning he read: “ Be comforted, 
ye snoring ones ; there is still a barn in Guildford.” 


“My dear doctor,” said a lady, “I suffer a great deal 
with my eyes.” “Be patient, madam,” he replied; 
**you would probably suffer a great deal more with- 
out them.” 


“Tt was a ae ged notion of the ancients,” said a 
showman, “ that this ‘ere animal, as we call a leopard, 
can’t change his spots; but, it’s now known that he 
sleeps in one apot one night and in another spot anoth- 
er night, and is continually a-changin’ his epota.” 

A humorous and beautiful young lady being asked 
by her mamma where she was going, said she was go- 
ing to practice archery with an Irish beau and arrah. 


A lady from the country, who has lately become 4 
resident of the city, was very much troubled at her 
son’s long abaence from home the other evening. A 
neighbor calling, suggested that the boy had = to 
see the elephant. “Ah!” said fe mother, with a sigh 
of relief; “why didn't he tell me? I have no objec- 
tions to his seeing the elephant, and didn't even know 
it was in town.” 


Did the man who plowed the sea, and afterward 
planted his feet on native soil, ever harvest the 
crops ? 


— 


“T onderstand you make very good cider?” “ Yaw,” 
said the Dutchman; “ Hans, my poy, go pring a == 
ful.” Hans soon returned with a mug brimming full, 
and handed it to the Dutchman, who drained it to the 
bottom at one draught; then ——s to his astonished 
visitor, said, “‘ Dere now, if you dosh not dink dat ish 
goot cider, yoost schmell of te mug.” 

“This is really the tour [tower] of Babel,” as the old 

bachelor said when he walked round the nursery. 


“IT sympathize sincerely with your grief,” said a 
French lady to a recently widowed friend. “To lose 
such a husband as yours—” “Ah, yes, he was very 
good. And then, you see, such a misfortune is alwayd 
reat, for one knows what kind of a husband one has 
ost, but can not tell what kind of a man one will find 
to succeed him.” 


“‘Our children will have immense tax on their hands,” 
saidagentieman. “Oh, horrible !” exclaimed an elder- 
ly lady : “* what a blessing we have nails on ours |” 

A paper enconrages the young by the example of a 
“youth who formerly lived in a hovel; yet with only 
his two hands and a crow-bar opened a jewelry store ; 
and now he is living in a large stone residence in Sing 
Sing.” 


** Ladies, withont distinction of sex,” are invited to 
A mass-meeting at Dublin, with a generosity character- 
istic of the noble Hibernian. 

‘“ Tlark! I hear an angel sing,” sang a young man 
in an outside township achool exhibition. No, 
‘talnt,” shouted an old farmer, in one of the back 
seats; “it’s only my old mule that’s hitched outside.” 
The young man broke down and quit. 

They went +> 2 She looked languidly at him and 
said, ‘I wish the fish would bite at your hook. If I 
was a fish J would.” 


“Tl take the shine out of you,” as the eclipse said 
to the moon. 


A literary gentleman, wishing to be undisturbed one 
day, instructed his Irish servant to admit no one, and 
if any one should inquire for him, to give him an 
equivocal answer. Night came, and the gentleman 
proceeded to interrogate Pat aa to his visitors. “ Did 
any one call?” ‘“ Yes, Sir; wan gintleman.” “What 
did he say 7” “‘ He axed was yer honor in.” “ Well, 
what did you tell him?” “Sure I gave him a quivikle 
anewer jist.” “How was that?” “I axed was 
his grandmother a monkey.” 
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; HOLD THE FORT. 
THE SPIRIT OF THE WAR REVIVED. THE WAR WAS NOT, AND SHALL NOT BE, A FAILURE. 
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THE SCHOOL AMENDMENT TO 
THE NATIONAL CONSTITUTION. 
By a remarkable coincidence the great nations 
of the Christian world are simultaneously engaged 
in revising their systems of education. In En- 
gland, Lord Sanpox’s Compulsory Bill has passed 
both Houses of Parliament, and will become a 
law; in France, M. Wappincton has announced 
his purpose of revising the common-school sys- 
tem, and has failed only by a few votes in the 
Senate to recover the exclusive power of the state 
to grant academic degrees; Germany has legis- 
lated with swift decision in vindication of the 
educational rights of the state; and the Italian 
ministers will soon lay before the Chamber of 
Deputies a bill for the more perfect schooling of 
the common people. In the United States there 


_ prevails a universal conviction that our entrance 


upon a second century of natiopal life should be 
signalized by some constitutional measure for the 
protection of our common schools. This convic- 
tion has found expression in the amendment 
which almost unanimously passed the House of 
Representatives, and only failed in the Senate 
from lack of time for its full consideration. 

The several forms of amendment considered by 
Congress have be@n modeled upon Mr. Biarne’s 
draft, rather than’'that of Mr. Stewart, of Nevada, 
They agree in forbidding the control of State 
school money, no matter how raised, by any re- 
ligious sect, and the division of such money among 
religious sects or denominations, Mr. Stewart's 
amendment is of broader scope. It requires ev- 
ery State to maintain a free-school system, under 
penalty (in the event of failure to do so) of hav- 
ing such a system established by Congress at the 
expense of the delinquent. This draft of amend- 
ment agrees substantially with the recommenda- 
tion made by President Grant in his last Annual 
Message, but the objections to the interference 
of Congress with State administration are very 
serious. If it were adopted, it would perhaps re- 
quire the national government to undertake more 
than it can thoroughly execute. The injunctions 
of the Constitution hitherto laid upon the States 
have been prohibitory rather than mandatory— 
have dwelt more upon what the States should not 
do than upon what they should do. Of this kind 
are those contained in the tenth section of the 
first article; in relation to a State’s entering into 
alliances, granting letters of marque, coining mon- 
ey, etc., and the recent Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and 
Fifteenth amendments. The needed coercion in 
case of the disregard of these prohibitions can be 
applied either through the courts or by means of 
the army and navy. But a direct and safe meth- 
od of compelling a State to maintain a free-school 
system has not yet been shown. And yet it is most 
desirable that there should be such a requirement. 
When we consider how many States are yet to be 
formed out of our national domain; how uncer- 
tain we must be of the character of their future 
populations ; what a mass of ignorance, without 
a complete.system of public schools, the nation 
must carry—we may well ask if by some consti- 
tutionat device the certainty of the education of 
the children in every State can not be assured. 
It will not be for our common health if the living 
and the dead are chained together. We have 
been taught by extrem@ suffering that the insti- 
tutions of the States must be homogeneous, and 
we hardly need a repetition of the lesson. 

According to the United States census of 1870, 
the total population of the country, of ten years of 
age and over, was at that time 28,228,945. Of this 
total 4,528,945 could not read; 5,658,144 could 
not write. Between one-sixth and one-seventh of 
these twenty-eight millions were, therefore, illiter- 
ates. When we take up single States in which 
illiteracy greatly prevails, the showing is worse. 
In Alabama 54 per cent. of the population, of ten 
years and over, are illiterates; in Arkansas, 39 
per cent.; in Florida, 54 per cent. ; in Mississippi, 
53 per cent.; in North Carolina, 51 per cent. ; in 
South Carolina, 57 per cent. ; in Tennessee, 40 per 
cent. The story which the census tells us is, how- 
ever, still more startling when it relates to the num- 
ber of illiterate male adults, of twenty-one years 
and over, in the States here named. Let it be re- 
membered that these adult males are voters—the 
depositaries of as large a share of State and na- 
tional sovereignty as is held by the same number of 
intelligent men. In Alabama the proportion of il- 
literate male adults to the whole number of male 
adults is 53 per cent. ; in Arkansas, 23 per cent. ; 
in Florida and Georgia, 51 per cent. in Louisi- 
ana, 50 per cent.; in Mississippi, 51 per cent. ; in 
North Carolina, 46 per cent. ; in South Carolina, 56 
per cent.; in Virginia, 46 per cent. That is to 
gay, there are enough illiterates in some of these 
States to carry an election, and enough in all to 
make intelligent decisions by the people very 
doubtful. What a fearful prospect this array of 
facts opens before the country, it is not necessary 
to point out. The figures are sufficiently suggest- 
ive without the aid of rhetoric. 

The census, however, represents no more than 
the vis inertia of ignorance which we must by some 
means overcome. It measures for us the bulk and 
weight of the burden which the intelligence of the 
country must carry. We have also to take account 
of the organized opposition to public schools—an 
opposition which, on the one hand, denounces the 
whole system of State education, and on the oth- 
er, aims. to make it tributary to denominational 
aggrandizement. It is against the latter form of 
hostility that the amendments voted upon by the 
House of Representatives and the Senate are di- 
rected. We have reached a point in our national 
history when it has become necessary for the Con- 
stitution of the United States to take notice of 
the Roman Catholic Church by an addition to its 
provisions. A more significant illustration of the 
attitude of that Church toward American instjtu- 
tions could hardly be found. 

But Archbishop Purcett tells us that we mis- 
judge and wrong the Church. “Its enemies,” 


e writes, in his declaration to the people of the 


United States, “‘assert that the bishops and cler- 
gy are hostile to the public schools of the coun- 
try, and are leagued together to destroy them. 
Americans! read our declaration, and learn our 
true sentiments.” If the Catholic bishops and 
priests are not hostile to our schools, how aré we 
to account for the wide-spread debate which has 
filled our ears with its din? The American peo- 
ple would not engage in a gratuitous defense of 
their system of State education, and no other as- 
sailant of importance than the Church has ap- 
peared. Have the defenders of the schools been 
mystified, and have they supposed an enemy 
where really there was none? The opinion that 
the Church is hostile to the public schools pos- 
sesses scholars, jurists, and statesmen, and has 
found expression in State laws and State consti- 
tutional amendments. Yet this venerable arch- 
bishop tells us that such an opinion is a delusion. 
Last winter one of his episcopal colleagues, Bish- 
op M‘Qvarp, of Rochester, addressed the people 
of Boston, by express invitation, on the common- 
school question, and presented, as far as appear- 
ed, authoritatively, the opinion of the Catholic 
hierarchy in the United States. He contradicts 
Archbishop Pcrce.t at every point. He does 
not ask that Catholics may be let alone to estab- 
lish schools representing their faith, but assails 
the State school system, as unjust to Catholics, 
with all the resources of his logic. Hear him: 
“The Catholic wants to know why his right to 
have schools for his children in which the tone 
of thought shall be Catholic is not as valid as 
the. right of evangelicals and secularists to have 
schools for their children in which the tone of 
thought shall be evangelical or indifferent to any 
religion. Ht must not be lost sight of in this ar- 
gument that our rights go where our money goes. 
A Catholic’s money goes into the schools, and his 
rights go with it.” Here is a distinct assertion 
that the Catholic has a right to public-school 
money raised by taxation, and a demand of the 
money. But why spend time in adducing proof 
of a fact which is as clear as the shining of the 
sun? Archbishop Pcrce.t should remember that 
intelligent people in this country read Catholic 
newspapers, Catholic sermons, when printed, and 
Catholic pastorals and episcopal addresses. 

There is, however, on record one expression of 
Catholic opposition to our public schools which 
is remarkable for its comprehensiveness. It ap- 
peared about seven years ago in the American 
Educational Monthly, and is an able and appar- 
ently conscientious statement of the reasons of 
Catholic opposition to a State school system. 
“Catholics know,” writes this essayist, “‘ by pain- 
ful experience that history can not be compiled, 
travels written, poetry, oratory, or romance in- 
flicted upon a credulous public, without the ste- 
reotyped assaults upon the doctrines, discipline, 
ahd historical life of their Church. From Wat- 
Scott to ‘Peter Parley,’ and from Hume, 
Grapon, and MacatLay to the mechanical com- 
pilers of cheap school literature, it is the same 
story, told a thousand times oftener than it is 
refuted; so that the English language, for the 
last two centuries, may be said, without exagger- 
ation, to have waged war against the Catholic 
Church.” This is a stronger statement than most 
Protestants would care to make, but coming from 
a Catholic source, it may be accepted as entirely 
honest. It means that the repugnance expressed 
so freely by the Catholics of our country is not so 
much to the use of the Bible in the public schools, 
not so much to the State school system, as to En- 
glish literature itself. Fully to satisfy the Cath- 
olic conscience, it will be necessary to blot the 
highest achievements of that literature, in the 
last two hundred years, out of existence. The 
examples of heroic endurance in the pursuit of 
freedom with which we stimulate the best im- 
pulses of our youth must be hidden from their 
eyes. When the Church declares that for two 
hundred years the English language has been her 
foe, she means that down to the very roots of 
their thinking and feeling she antagonizes the 
peoples of the Anglo-Saxon stock, Such a con- 
fession lets in a flood of light upon the common- 
school controversy, and is proof that any com- 
promise between the parties to it is out of the 
question. The elements out of which to frame a 
reconciliation do not exist. The most that can 
be hoped for is a modus vivendi, and that it is the 
object of the constitutional amendment to pro- 
vide. 

There is one objection made to the school 
amendment by the Catholic hierarchy which is 
more specious than those already noticed. It is 
that such an amendment will promote an exces- 
sive concentration of power in the general gov- 
ernment, and will thereby endanger liberty. Per- 
haps the fullest statement of this view is that of 
Bishop Grpnons, of Richmond: “The constitu- 
tional amendment regarding the school question,” 
says this prelate, “recommended by President 
Grant, if carried out would reduce our American 
republic to the condition of things existing in 
pagan Rome. In the old Roman Empire the in- 
dividual was absorbed by the state, which was a 
political Juggernaut, crushing under its wheels 
all personal liberty. In those days the citizen 
had no individuality, but was counted only as a 
part and parcel of that vast and complicated ma- 
chinery called the state. The most crushing of 
all despotisms is that of a centralized govern- 
ment.” Possibly the outcry of “ centralization” 
may trouble some non-Catholic citizens, but there 
ig no reason why it should. There are a few 
facts which refute this objection wholly. One is 
that all the amendments hitherto made to the 
National Constitution have béen in the interest 
of liberty, and have been designed to provide 
liberty with more perfect safeguards. It is re- 


markable, however, that the early constitutional 
amendments were imposed by the States on the 
national government, but that those of more re- 
cent date have originated with the general gov- 
ernment itself. The early amendments were 


| proposed before the Constitution had fairly had 
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a trial, and grew out of the fear of some of the 
States that the central power would encroach 
upon the rights of the citizen. Practically, how- 
ever, the Constitution has worked in precisely 
the opposite way. The general government has 
proved to be the surest guardian of freedom, and 
in the late war protected it against the encroach- 
ments of vicious State institutions, It is to the 
honor of Mr. Mapison, who had so much to do 
with the framing of our organic law, that he 
clearly foresaw this result. The objection that 
a Union stronger than the old Confederation 
would be dangerous to liberty was often heard in 
his day, and in the Convention of 1787 he met it 
thus: 

‘‘Guards are more necessary against the encroach- 
ments of the State governments on the general gov- 
ernment than of the latter on the former. The great 
objection made against the abolition of the State gov- 
ernments is that the general government can not ex- 
tend its care to all the minute objects which fall under 
the cognizance of the local jurisdictions. The objec- 
tion as stated lies not against the probable abuse of 
the general power, but against the imperfect use that 
can be made of it throughout so great an extent of 
country, and over so great a variety of objects. Were it 
practicable for the general government to extend its 
care to every requisite object without the co-operation 
of the State governments, the people would not be less 
free as members of one great republic than as mem- 
bers of thirteen small ones. Supposing, therefore, a 
tendency in the general government to absorb the 
State governments, no fatal consequences could re- 
sult.” 

This is good common-sense, and has been fully 
confirmed by the history of the country. In an- 
other passage Mr. Mapison expresses a willing- 
ness to see the States bear to the national gov- 
ernment the relation of mere counties, It may 
be added, moreover, that the general government 
is appointed the guardian of the States, in that 
the obligation is laid upon it to guarantee to them 
a republican form of government. What is the 
school amendment but a method of making that 
guarantee effectual ? 

Time will now be given us for a full consider- 
ation of the terms of the school amendment, and 
these need to be carefully chosen. The form re- 
ported by the Senate’s Judiciary Committee may 
perhaps be fairly criticised as lagking in simplic- 
ity and precision. Its mic is obscured by 
the multiplicity of words. It forbids the appro- 
priation of public money to the “support of any 
school, educational, or other institution under the 
control of any religious or anti-religious sect, or- 
ganization, or denomination, or wherein the par- 
ticular creed or tenets of any religious or anti- 
religious sect, organization, or denomination shall 
be taught.” In this shape the amendment might 
be so construed as ‘to interfere with the liberty of 
teaching, even in State institutions. Historically 
the tenets of religious and anti-religious sects 
must be taught in all colleges and universities as 
a part of the survey of the progress of human 
opinion. The objects at which the people aim 
are very clear. They are: (1) the provision of 
universal education ; (2) the protection of the 
State schools from denominational interference. 
President Grant’s recommendations cover both 
these points. And although he does not suggest 
any direct method of enforcing universal educa- 
tion by the States, he does suggest an indirect 
one. ‘“ Make,” he recommends, “ education com- 
pulsory so far as to deprive all persons who can 
not read and write from becoming voters after 


the year 1890, disfranchising none, however, on | 


the ground of illiteracy who may be voters at the 
time this amendment takes effect.” That uni- 
versal compulsory education is the goal to which 
we must come, no one who studies the course of 
public events can doubt. President Grant has 
added to the many other achievements of his ad- 
ministration the honor of having been the first 
Chief Magistrate to recommend this as a national 
measure to the American people. 
Grorce R. Crooxs. 


CA A. 
By MRS. OLIPHANT, 


Avtnor or “ Tar Curonto.es or Cariinarorp,” “ In- 
NooENT,” Squire Arpen,” “Tur Perrervat 
Curate,” “‘OMBRA,” ETC., ETO, 


CHAPTER XVI. 
SUNDAY EVENING. 


To sit down in your morning clothes, painfully 
conscious of a blue tie with a pin in it, at a dec- 
orous dinner table with three men in correct even- 
ing dress, and two ladies—not, indeed, bare-shoul- 
dered according to ancient use, but yet arrayed 
in all the niceties of that demi-toilet which is 
the despair of the vulgar—is in itself no small 
trial to a sensitive and thin-skinned youth. Roger 
Burchell had not been able to resist the spell 
which Mrs, Meredith exercised upon every body 
who came near her, nor had he been able to count 
the cost of that evening spent in Cara’s society, 
and to strike a balance between the pain it would 
cause him and the pleasure to be procured from 
it. He was not calm enough to do this. He had 
not thought of any pain involved, but snatched at 
the chance of carrying out his hopes and spend- 
ing the evening in her society, with no prevision 
that pain would be involved: To be sure, in- 
stinctive dislike and repugnance had moved him 
at the first sight of the two young men. What 
did they want here? What nad Cara to do with 
them? But that was all; and he had not realized 
how hard it would be to sit by and see these nat- 
ural enemies so much nearer and more intimate 
with Cara than himself, linked to her by ties 
even of older friendship than he could boast of, 
poor fellow. All that was unthought-of misery. 
It was true that after the Merediths went away 
in the short interval before dinner he had half an 
hour with Cara by herself; but she asked him 
questions about his aunts and about his little sis- 


ters, showing no interest in himself, and at last 
begged him to excuse her, as she must get ready 
for dinner. Even then he did not know how dark 
his fate was to be. But he could not get ready 
for dinner. He looked at himself in the glass, 
and at his blue tie which he had thought so well 
of in the morning. The best that any one would 
say for poor Roger was that he looked like a re- 
spectable mechanic in his Sunday costume, and 
the consciousness of this impresse@ itself upon 
his own mind for the first time. Yes, the long 
glass in the glimmering half-lighted drawing-room 
showed him his own image as no glass at home 
had ever done—like an engineer in his Sunday 
clothes, one of his practical “ mates” in the work- 
shop, who showed him how to make boilers and 
screws, and asked him for beer—exactly like 
one of them. While this latter thought was in 
his mind, Cara came softly into the room in her 
white dress, the most perfect dainty creature, 
tearing poor Roger’s heart in two. How unlike 
she was to himself in his blue tie! He felt as if 
he could never leave her, and yet wished himself 
with his aunt in Notting Hill; for what had he to 
do here ? 

The dinner was not, perhaps, the abundant 
meal which Roger had been used to see on occa- 
sions when there was company. There was no 
huge joint, no pair of visible fowls, with a tongue 
placed between them, which was his mother’s 
grand dish, but a succession of small matters 
handed round, which Roger tried to despise. He 
tried hard to despise every thing—the overdress 
(as he felt it to be), the flowers on the dainty 
table, the ready flow of talk. How could these 
fellows find so much to say? He could have talk- 
ed to Cara (perhaps) had they been alone togeth- 
er, but to chatter as these fellows did—he could 
as soon fiv, he said to himself. There were no 
decorous silences, no long pauses, such as he had 
been used to, but a constant, easy flow of this 
which, no doubt, they called conversation. It 
could not be said that he himself added much to 
this. Now and then, after considerable ponder- 
ing, he would fire off a remark, but this seldom 
happened till after the subject had been dismissed 
by the others, and when it required a polite effort 
on their parts to make out what he meant; and he 
found this out with a hot blush of shame as soon 
as his little speech was made. The only comfort 
he had was that Cara did not talk very much ei- 
ther; but then she listened with pleased looks 
while the Meredith family chattered. How they 
all chattered, mother and sons! Roger did not 
think they could be quite—he did not know what 
word to use—not quite— Perfectly respectable 
people did not, so far as he knew, indulge in such 
streams of conversation. He felt there was some- 
thing wrong in so much talk. 

And when they went up stairs after dinner it 
was still worse. Mr. Beresford and the others 
did not sit over their wine, which Roger would 
have thought the best thing possible—for he had 
watched Cara’s withdrawal with dismay—had he 
found themselves satisfactory; but as this was 
not the case, and he was sure that the only ob- 
ject of the young Merediths in not staying below 
and drinking themselves stupid was anxiety to be 
with Cara too, he took their quick move as an- 
other sign of depravity. It was new-fashioned, 
it was un-English, it was almost wicked. He fol- 
lowed up stairs with a protest in his soul. Cara 


and Mrs. Meredith were sitting together over the 
y fire. They drew a little apart as the others came 


in, and Mr. Beresford placed himself by the elder 
lady, and Oswald by Cara. So, Roger said to 
himself, that was the habitual way in which they 
arranged themselves—nothing could be more clear 
flirtation, nothing but flirtation, between the old 


people and between the young people. It was 
more than wrong—it was monstrous. He sup- 


posed such things did happen in London society, 
where every thing that was bad happened; but 
to think of poor little innocent Cara being thrown 
into the midst of sueh a set of people! Roger 
could scarcely command his feelings. After stand- 
ing about behind-backs for a time with Edward, 
who, to tell the truth, seemed a little “ out of it’ 
too, Roger’s sense of horror forced him forward 
to the front of the fire, where he suddenly placed 
himself with that temerity of enraged shyness 
which is bolder than assurance. At all events, 
there could be no particular conversation between 
Oswald and Cara while he stood there. 

This made a little break in the low-voiced talk. 
Mrs. Meredith, who sat on the other side in a low 
chair, with a little table by her elbow, on which 
stood a lamp, turned from Mr. Beresford to look 
at him. He could not easily think ill of this soft- 
smiling lady; but he made an effort, and did so. 

“ Are you at the University, Mr. Burchell ?” she 
said, smiling upon him. 

There was some work lying upon her little ta- 
ble. He jumped at this evidence of Sabbath- 
breaking and profanity with inward satisfaction 
as a sign that she must be bad too. 

“No,” he said, with unnecessary explanatori- 
ness, “I am not so lucky. I have got my own 
way to make in the world. I have to start work 
at once. I was afraid you would give me credit 
for more than I deserved. My brother's at Cam- 
bridge, for he is going into the Church; but as 
for me, ve got my own way to make in the 
world.” 

“So have the rest of us,” said Oswald. ‘“ You 
must not take such high ground of superiority. 
We have all got our own way to make in the 
world.” 

“That is all very well,” said Roger, determined 
to separate himself from all resemblance to his 
companions; “but I’m a rough, practical man, 
not in your elegant way. I’m an engineer—I am 
going to India. I suppose—” 

“ And so, I suppose, am I,” said Edward, look- 
ing, as Roger thought, toward Cara with a sigh. 
“But [am not very fond of the idea. I hope 
you like it better than I do.”’ 

“ Nobody will ask my opinion whether I like 
it or not,” said Roger. He caught a glimpse of 
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himself at this moment in a mirror opposite, and 
his blue tie seemed to glare at him and force him 
on. “I shall have to do whatever will make me 
independent soonest. They’ve got a number of 
children at home.” 

“Tt is very fine to be independent,” said Mrs. 
Meredith, in her soft way; “or at least so all 
you boys think. You like to be able to do what 
you please without reference to your fathers and 
mothers.” She looked at her own boys as she 
spoke, not at Roger, and even this added to his 
exasperation. How different they were with this 
soft mother, whose very look was a caress, from 
what he was, with all the children at home, and 
a father and mother whom animosity made im- 
partial, and who had few prejudices in Roger's 
favor! Poor boy! his heart swelled with a sense 
of his disadvantages ; and naturally he did all he 
could to make them show the more. 

“Independence don’t mean that sort of thing 
to me,” he said; “it is taking the expense of me 
off my father, that’s what they think of. I must 
get my own living as soon as I can, that is what 
it means; and if it is not a very good living, so 
much the worse for me. No one else will pay 
much attention. Whether one does what one 
likes or does what one must makes all the dif- 
ference—”’ 

“That is spoken like a philosopher,” said Mr. 
Beresford, who had been looking at the young 
bear thus making uncouth noises of self-asser- 
tion with distasteful amusement, “ but you must 
recollect that very few of us have the privilege 
of doing what we like. When we get this ad- 
vantage it is generally when we cease to prize it, 
when we should be thankful to go back to the 
must, and be under force again.” 

Under other circumstances Roger could only 
have been respectful of Cara’s father, but he was 
otherwise inspired now, and ready to defy even 
that most privileged of mortals. “So you people 
say, Sir,” he said, with a rough show of respect, 
“who have things all your own way. So long as 
you don’t know what it is to be under force of 
circumstances, I suppose it seems rather fine than 
otherwise to do your duty, though you don’t like 
it. I have thought that myself now and again. 
It looks self-denying and all that; but if it’s true, 
as people say, that you do best what you like best, 
I don’t see the good of self-denial in that way.” 

“T agree with Mr. Burchell,” said Oswald ; “ but 
I go further. What is the good of self-denial 
in any way? It always involves unkindness to 
somebody. Nature gives you a beautiful day, for 
instance, and you turn your back upon her and 
work. What could be more unkind and ungrate- 
ful? Or Cara says to me, ‘Come out and play 
croquet in the Square—’”’ 

“T hate croquet,” eried Cara, indignantly. “I 
never did such a thing in my life; besides, it is 
winter, and I could not play croquet if I liked it 
ever so much.” 

“What does it matter about. details? I use 
the word croquet as a symbol—or my mother 
requires my attendance upon her somewhere. 
Then the rest of the world turn round and call 
me idle. Self-denial is a disagreeable quality, 
Cara. Let us avoid it. At the best it is only 
extracting merit out of necessity, for nobody de- 
nies himself except when he’s obliged to do so.” 

“Sybarite!” said Mrs. Meredith, shaking her 
head at her son, and then she turned to talk to 
Mr. Beresford, and.the four young people were 
left to themselves. 

“Sit down, Roger,” said Cara ; “ why should you 
stand up there as if you were defying the world ? 
You are all quite wrong. It is not self-denial to 
do what you are forced to do. When you give 
up any thing of your own free-will because it is 
right, then, perhaps—” 

“Only perhaps, Cara? Don’t take away the 
little satisfaction one has in doing a thing that 
is disagreeable. Look here,” said Edward, sud- 
denly seating himself in the vacant place by her 
which Roger had neglected to take, “going to 
India is very disagreeable to me. I think I could 
do just as well at home. My feeling is all against 
it. I might, perhaps, make more money there; 
but money is not every thing. There is no ne- 
cessity that I can see, one way or another—but 
my mether wishes it—that is to say, my mother 
thinks my father would like it.” 

Roger looked quickly at Mrs. Meredith. “Is 
there a father ?” he said to himself, with a men- 
tal whistle of astonishment, to which he dared 
not give audible utterance. “ Whew!” and the 
astute young man immediately leaped to the sus- 
picion that there was something wrong. 

“T thought—it was Oswald—whom Mr. Mere- 
dith wanted—” 

Oswald laughed. “Have you not found out, 
Cara, that Oswald is an individual?” he said. 
“If Ned likes to be knocked about the world ac- 
cording to other people’s fancies, that is his affair. 
I don’t. Yes, it was Oswald that was wanted; 
but I never was a man for competitive examina- 
tions: my ideas don’t run in that channel, so I 
dropped my mantle upon my brother. Oh, he 
will have compensation. He will be a Member of 
Council, while I am only a briefless barrister; he 
will move princes about like chess-men, while I 
have no influence with any one but a stray ed- 
itor, Ned will be the great man of the family— 
what, you don’t approve of me! You would 
rather Ned staid at home than I?” 

Cara had given him a very young girl’s most 
emphatic sign of disapproval. She turned her 
shoulder upon him, and averted her head. Poor 
Roger looked on with a burning heart, seeing the 
two brothers, one on each side of her, contending, 
as it seemed, for her approbation. The fact that 
there were two seemed to shut him out more and 
more. He was indignant, disappointed, wounded. 
He said to himself in his heart every ill thing he 
could think of against this strange house. First, 
the Sunday dinner party—even though he had 
himself condoned it by becoming one of the 
guests; second, the work left on the table, which 
he felt sure the mistress of the house was quite 


capable of taking up, although restrained by his 
presence from actually doing so. Then the sep- 
aration of the family—the father in India, the 
mother here. What a house for Cara to be 
thrown into! What an example for her! A 
woman who lived apart from her husband and 
yet asked people to dinner could not be a proper 
woman to have the charge of Cara. Of course 
she was just the sort of person to encourage a 
girl in flirting, to put evil into her head. These 
were the thoughts that kept burning and scorch- 
ing the brain of poor Roger as he stood before 
the fire in this strange house, the people on either 
side of him so much engaged with each other, and 
he so completely left out. Why did he come 
here to make himself unhappy? Why build such 
foolish hopes upon this day? His aunt at Not- 
ting Hill would have been a much better compan- 
ion, a great deal kinder; and she would be won- 
dering now what had become of him, or thinking, 
perhaps, that he was enjoying himself. Strange 
enjoyment! He'made a distinct pause in his 
thoughts to realize her, but he made no sort of 
movement to go away, which was the only thing 
he could do to relieve her anxiety. She would 
wonder if he meant to come back; if he was go- 
ing to stay all night; or if he had gone off straight 
from his friend’s hoyse to catch the train.” There 
were not all the msual trains on Sunday nights, 
and this would perplex her, poor lady, still more. 
All this passed through his mind, and he was 
very uncomfortable. Yet he made no attempt to 
away, 

“ Roger,” said Cara, getting up suddenly, for 
she felt herself embarrassed on her side, and was 
glad of a way of escape, “are you going back to 
the College to-night ?” 

Her question chimed in with his thoughts, but 
he did not reply in the way that would have 
seemed most in keeping with those thoughts. 
“ It does not matter,” he said; “I think I shall 
go down by the first train to-morrow.” As soon 
as he felt her soft eyes upon him the foolish 
young fellow thought that all must go well. 

“If I were you I would go to-night,” she said; 
“vou will be obliged to ~et up so early, and it is 
so dark in the mornings. You never used to 
like getting up—” Roger felt the light and the 
warmth coming back to him, flooding him round 
and round. 

“T don’t mind now,” he said. “It does not 
matter. To-night is better than to-morrow,” 
which was an incoherent utterance that Cara 
could not understand. 

“Have you been enjoying it, then? I was 
afraid you did not like them,” said Cara, very 
low, so that no one could hear but himself. Then 
Roger glowed with sudden kindness, and felt 
ready to embrace the whole party. 

“It is only my bad manners,” he said. “ Oh, 
Cara, have I been making myself disagreeable ? 
You know they always go on at me about my 
manners at home.” 

“Your manners are well enough,” she said, 
with a serious look. “I thought you were not— 
pleased. Come, then, and sit down and talk 
with the rest; they are more like you than they 
are like me. You ought to be friends, for you 
are all—boys. A girl has less to say to them. 
And then Edward is going to India too—” 

“T would rather talk to you; but I will do 
whatever you like, Cara.” 

“Yes; but do it, then,” she said, with a smile, 
and leaving him planté /a, she went over to the 


” 


other side of the fire, and sat down under the | 


shadow of Mrs. Meredith, from whence she look- 
ed across placidly at the three whom she had 
abandoned. Mrs. Meredith smiled upon Cara, 
putting out her hand caressingly to lay it upon 
the girl’s shoulder. They made a pretty group. 
But Mr. Beresford, who was leaning over the lit- 
tle table, talking earnestly, did not care for the 
interruption. <A slight cloud came over his face 
when his daughter came within hearing. He fin- 
ished what he was saying quickly, and then was 
silent. It had not been intended for her ear. 
Whereas on the other side of the room the young 
men looked at each other in a kind of armed 
truce, and a moment of dead silence elapsed, the 
first that had occurred since they came into the 
room, in the midst of which Mrs. Meredith was 
heard saying, “I fear you are not amusing your- 
self, Cara. Are the boys disagreeable? Go and 
sing something for us. I like your soft little 
voice on Sunday night. Sing me the ‘ Angels;’ 
that suits you best.” 

“ Just what I was going to suggest,” said Os- 
wald, getting up and going to the piano to open 
it for her. It was in the back part of the room, 
which was but partially lighted. Both the others, 
in their different ways, bestowed a private bene- 
diction on Oswald, who was more ready than 
either of them. They sat looking wistfully into 
the dimness, listening to Cara’s soft voice, which 
rose out of it like a bird’s. “ Angels, ever bright 
and fair,” she sang, looking herself that little 
white vision, only half visible, like any thing an- 
gelic or fairy-like which the imagination chose to 
select. Roger listened with his heart full. But 
for the apparition of that other figure beside 
him, behind her, who stood keeping time with an 
involuntary movement of his head and hand in a 
way which tempted even his brother to blas- 
pheme, Roger’s heart would have run over with 
a soft ecstasy. He had never heard Cara sing 
before, except in her school-girl days. As for 
the other two, the elder pair, Mr. Beresford’s 
countenance cleared, and he resumed his talk, 
and Mrs. Meredith once more gave him her whole 
attention, while Edward and Roger lounged on 
easy-chairs and stared into the back drawing- 
room. They did not address nor take any notice 
of each other, but gazed blankly at Cara, who, 
having one attendant, evidently wanted none of 
them. When she had come to an end of that 
song, Mrs. Meredith, though she was to all ap- 
pearance absorbed in what Mr. Beresford was 
saying, cast a word over her shoulder to the 
young performer, 


“ That was very sweet ; thank you, dear. Now 
sing us something else.” And Cara went on. 

Roger sat and listened, between misery and 
rapture. He did not know which predominated. 
Edward, to whose state of mind no one had any 
clew, turned over a book, and hummed the air 
she was singing. Not a word passed between 
the young men, notwithstanding they were both 
boys, as Cara had said, both going to India, and 
with every kind of bond of external resemblance. 
But Roger did not feel any direct hatred to Ed- 
ward as he did to the other, who was -always 
thrusting himself forward. And thus an hour 
passed away. When that was over, Cara rose 
and said good-night. Then there was a question 
who was to take her home, which showed as 
much as his own attitude—reclining tranquilly 
in his chair—that Mr. Beresford had no idea of 
going away. Here Roger sprang to the front, 
for once forestalling Oswald. He took his leave 
hurriedly, with confused thanks to Mrs. Mere- 
dith, and followed Cara closely as she went down 
stairs, alarmed lest some one might interfere 
even at the last moment. It was but a few steps, 
unfortunately, from one door to the other, and 
though she lingered a moment on the step, wrap- 
ping her shawl closely around her, Cara did not 
ask him to go in. 

“Tt was very kind of you to come,” she said, 
giving him her hand; “and I am afraid you have 
not enjoyed it, Roger, but you will like them bet- 
ter when you see more of them.” She said this 
as people say so many things, apologetic and 
otherwise, not because she wanted to apologize 
for the Merediths, but because she did not know 
very well what to say. 

“T don’t think I shall ever like them,” said 
Roger; “ but that does not matter. Cara, let me 
just say one word. I don’t think that they are 
the right kind of people—for you.” 

“For me!” After the first astonishment Cara 
laughed. “I did not think you set up for being 
such a critic. What have they done to make you 


think ill of them? They have been very kind to. 


ou.” 

“T did not want their kindness,” said Roger, 
hotly; “they are not the kind of people I like to 
see you with, Cara.” 

“TI think I will say good-night,” said Cara, with 
dignity. “It is cold here, and you have a long 
walk to Notting Hill. It is a pity you missed 
your train. Good-night.” 

She did not so much as look at him, as she 
turned away and disappeared, the door closing 
behind her. He had offended her now to make 
an appropriate finish of this unhappy Sunday! 
But however cold it might have been to Cara, it 
was not cold to Roger as he pushed his way at a 
tremendous pace along the Sunday streets, so 
much darker than usual on account of the closed 
shops, and filled with passengers so different from 
the usual crowd. He would have kept himself 
warm in Siberia at that pace. His aunt was wait- 
ing for him, but half disposed to give up her 
watch, and wondering what had become of him, 
as he thought she would. 

“T am very glad to have you for another night, 
Roger; but I thought you must have rushed off 
to catch the train without thinking of your port- 
manteau,” she said; and then she gave him a 
glass of wine, half proud, half disappointed to 
hear that he had dined “ with his fine friends,” 
and sent him to bed with kind good-nights, for 
he had to start early in the morning, and no 
doubt she thought the day had been. fatiguing, 
though so pleasant. She was kinder than Cara; 
perhaps it would have been better for him if he 
had not gone to the Square at all, but contented 
himself with Notting Hill. 

(TO BE OONTINUED.] 
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OCTOBER, 1876. 
Sunday, 8.—Seventeenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 15.—Eighteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Wednesday, 18.—St. Luke. 
Sunday, %2.—Nineteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Saturday, 28.—SS. Simon and Jude. 
Sunday, 29.—Twentieth Sunday after Trinity. 


NOVEMBER. 
Wednesday, 1.—All-Sainta. 


Sunday, 5.—Twenty-first Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 12.—Twenty-second Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 19.—Twenty-third Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 2%.—Twenty-fourth Sunday after Trinity. 


Thursday, 30,—St. Andrew. 


It is gratifying to find that the religious press 
of the United States extends a kindly greeting 
to Professor Hux.ey, the distinguished advo- 
cate of the theory of evolution in the formation 
of organic bodies. However mach his views 
may be a to contradict prevalent relig- 
ious beliefs, the duty of courtesy to him as a 
stranger and representative of science is fully 
recognized. The Evangelist of this city says: 
‘*We hear that Professor HcxLey has enjoyed 
greatly his visit to this country, where he has 
been received with the respect due to so distin- 
guished a foreigner. We are very glad of this, 
for we are not willing to be outdone by our En- 
glish friends in hospitality. We have no sym- 
ee with those who, like Bishop Coxg, of 

uffalo, have felt called upon to denounce our 
English visitor, as if he were making a hostile 
invasion of our country. We do not think that 
the cause of religion is defended or promoted by 
such an attitude of hostility to men of science, 
however extreme in their liberal ideas they may 
be.’’ Inthe same spirit the Examiner and Vhron- 
icle expresses the opinion that ** there seems to 
be no good reason why in this free country Mr. 
Hux ey should be tabooed from all society, and 
treated with great discourtesy because he holds 
some peculiar scientific views, and his theolog- 
ical opinions are not quite in accordance with 
the Thirty-nine Articles.” 


It is to be hoped that the rumors of a protest 
of several governments of Europe against the 


intolerance of Spain in the treatment of Protest- 
ants are true. A dispatch from Madrid states 
that an interview with the Spanish Foreign Min- 
ister was had by the British embassador, but 
that nothing came of it. Whether Germany has 

rotested does not yet appear, but it is to be 
10ped that Germany will. The Spanish Consti- 
tution attempts to draw the line between the 
private and the publie practice of Protestant 
worship, and forbids all non-Catholic forms of 
faith to reveal themselves by any outward signs. 
This is made to apply to inoffensive notifications 
of the yes oses for which buildings or offices 
are used. he government of ALFONSO is more 
reactionary than those which have preceded it 
since the revolution of 1868, but can be made to 
feel the force and weight of European public 
opinion. 


The region embraced in New York city and its 
suburbs has recently met with serious losses in 
the decease of esteemed ministers. Appropriate 
mention is made of the Rev. Bishop Jamie on 
another page of this paper. The Rev. Grores 
BLAGDEN Bacon, son of the Rev. Dr. Lzonarp 
Bacon, of New Haven, and pastor of the Or- 
ange Valley Congregational Church, New Jersey, 
died on September 15, after a lingering illness. 
Though comparatively young, he had endeared 
himself to a large circle as a man of independent 
thought and various culture. In this opinions 
he was much influenced by the writings of Dr. 
HORACE BuSHNELL, for whose genius he had con- 
ceived a great admiration. Dr. Josern M‘EL- 
ROY, for more than fifty years pastor of the 
Scotch Presbyterian Church of this city, died 
September 16, in the eighty-fifth year of his age. 
He was a pupil of Dr. Joun M. Mason, and an 
associate of Kress, Spring, De Wirt, and other 
worthies of the ‘Presbyterian pulpit of the city 
in the earlier part of the century. 


An agreement has finally been made for the 

urchase of the ‘‘ Old South Church”’ in Boston. 

he amount to be paid is $400,000. It will be 
converted into a historical museum. 


Dr. Noan PorTeER, the president of Yale Col- 
lege, has written a letter to the editor of the 
Christian Mirror, of Lewiston, Maine, in relation 
to the morals of the students under his care, 
which contains an important statement. A news- 
paper correspondent had spoken disparagingly 
of the character of the elass of 1876. Dr. Porter 
corrects the misstatement very emphatically, 
and adds that ‘‘ the public sentiment of the col- 
lege, in respect to manners and morals, is stead- 
ily improving.”’ This is true, we apprehend, of 
American colleges generally. 


Among the events of the year will be the Eu- 
ropean Congress, which has been called to meet 
in Geneva, September 28, for the discussion of 
the observance of the Christian Sabbath. The 
attention of the Protestants of Europe has been 
of late strongly directed to the English and 
American view of the best method of observing 
the Christian day of r 


The Unitarian General Conference, whose as- 
sembling at Saratoga has already been noticed, 
adjourned on Friday, September 15. It resolved 
to enter more actively upon missionary work, to 
renew the aid formerly given to the African 
Methodists, and to purchase a new church in 
the city of Washington. Among the agreeable 
incidents of the session was an invitation to the 
Conference from the pastor of the Methodist 
Episcopal church of Saratoga to hold its next 
meeting in the edifice occupied by that society. 
The invitation was accepted with many expres- 
sions of pleasure. 


The name of Don AnGeL Herreros DE Mora 
is not as well known now as it was twenty years 
ago, but it will be memorable on several ac- 
counts. He was one of the last subjects, if not 
the last, on whom the Spanish Inquisition tried 
to exercise its power. Once a Catholic priest, 
and highly connected, be had become, from con- 
viction, a Protestant, and had married in En- 

land an estimable Protestant lady. Being in 
Madrid about the time of General O’ DONNELL’s 
coup d'état in 1856, he was arrested and, at the 
instance of the chief of the “Tribunal of the 
Faith,’’ committed to a filthy dungeon. While 
in the hands of the inquisitors he made a noble 
confession, in which were these words: “I have 
obeyed God, and Him will I obey rather than 
men, whether these men be called bishops or 
popes. If it be necessary for me to suffer mar- 
tyrdom, that I may bear testimony to these 
things, here am I.”’ Fortunately the civil power 
of Spain refused to be made, in this case, the 
tool of the “ Tribunal of the Faith,’’ and per- 
mitted De Mora to escabe. He spent some 

ears in New York, and made while here a revis- 
ion of VaLeRa’s version of the Spanish Bible. 
Very recently he died in Lisbon, where he had 
been long engaged in preaching. 


According to the Pull Mall Gazette, the gov- 
ernment ot Venezuela has rescinded the laws 
recently passed against the Roman Catholic 
Church. They grew out of a quarrel between 
the government and the Pope; the Pope has 
pacified Venezuela by conceding the point in 
dispute. President Guzman BLANCO had in- 
sisted on the dismissal of Archbishop GUEVARA, 
of Caracas, and wpon the refusal of Pius IX. to 
comply, the laws against the Church were adopt- 
ed. In June last a new archbishop, Jos£ Ponto, 
was installed, and at the request of the President 
the Congress repealed them. 


A most important addition to the body of 
missionary information now placed within the 
reach of intelligent Christians is the /ndia Mis- 
sionary Directory and Memorial Volume, com- 
piled by an American missionary in Hindostan, 
and published in Lucknow. As a directory, it 
gives the names of 960 living missionaries in In- 
dia proper, exclusive of Burmah and Ceylon. 
The names of 880 retired missionaries and 116 
female missionaries are also to be found in the 
list. In comparing the statistics of 1871 with 
those of 1875, the directory shows that the in- 
crease of foreign missionaries and native ordain- 
ed agents is eighty-one. The number of native 
Christians now reported is 266,391, against 224,258 
four years ago; the number of communicants is 
68,689 in 1875, against 52,816 in 1871. The gain 
is equal to nearly five per cent. annually. 
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A SONG OF THE APPLE. 


On, the Apple-tree! 
The sweet, seducing Apple! 
The mystic fruit of Eden’s ill and good! 
Pale gold and ruddy red, with musky scent, 
Like that which blows from some rich continent 
Of spice and sandal-wood ! 


Oh, the Apple-tree! 
The fair, provoking Apple, 
Which Paris gave to Venus for a prize! 
Then did the swart Greek kings in arms combine, 
To sing in deeds the song of Troy divine, 
For Helen’s witching eyes. 


Oh, the Apple-tree! 
The golden-tinted Apples, 
Hoarding the sunshine and white dews and rain! 
For such great Hercules was wise and brave, 
Ulysses longed, and far beyond the grave 
Tantalus sighed in vain. 


Oh, the Apple-tree! 
The sacred, mystic Apples! 
The giant, mossy trees, beneath which lie 
Woden and Thor, and in Valhalla’s fields 
Eat ever of the healing fruit which yiclds 
Their immortality! 


Oh, the Apple-tree! 
The prophesying Apple! 
For in his sun-warmed core Love has a creed; 
And so in every age youth goes apart, 
‘With eager wishes and a beating leart, 
To count its ayple seed. 


Bend, my Apple-tree, 
And give me now my Apple. 
Thou sweet revealer, show thy scented core. 
I'll drop thy rich brown seeds within my band, 
Slow dropping one by one, to understand 
Thy ancient, mystic lore: 


One—my Love loves me; 
Two—he loves me not; 
Three—we shall agree; 
Four—I am forgot; 
Five—is coming bliss; 
Six—Love will not tarry; 
Seven—a faithful kiss; 
Eight—we're sure to marry. 


Oh, wise Apple! 
Oh, most learned Apple! 
I wonder how thou ever came t 
Say, wert thou listening on one 
Or didst thou guess? If so, thou 
I surely ought to know. 


now! 
amer night, 
essed aright: 


THE CENTENNIAL 


THE QUEENSLAND COURT. 


QUEENSLAND, the most northern of the Austra- 
lian group of British colonies, is very richly rep- 
resented at the Centennial, especially so in regard 
to specimens of the gold, tin, copper, and coal 
which abound in that part of the world. The 
trophy of refined tin ingots shown in our illus- 
tration weighs fully 8000 pounds, Although but 
few years have elapsed since the discovery of tin 
in Queensland, at least 10,000 persons are en- 
gaged in working the mines in that colony alone, 
and the yield appears to be inexhaustible. Speci- 
mens of the metal as it appears in its natural 
state, before it has been cast in ingots, are also 
shown in this department. The gold yield of 
Queensland is very great, and to give the visitor 
an idea of its importance, an obelisk has been 
placed in the court representing the product of 
eight years. It is three feet six inches square at 
the base, twenty feet three inches high, and meas- 
ures fifteen inches at the apex. If it were solid, 
as some wonder-stricken visitors have imagined, it 
would weigh over sixty-five tons, and its value 
would be more than $35,000,000. But it is only 
a gilded show. 

One of the most interesting portions of the 
Queensland court is the display of wool, in cases 
and bales, also shown in our illustration. The 
wool is from three and a half to four inches long, 
and is remarkable for strength and fineness. It 
is the product of the Australian merino, a distinct 
and excellent breed. One fleece weighs over 
twelve pounds, and as there are 7,000,000 sheep 
in Queensland and 40,000,000 in Australia, wool 
has become one of the principal exports of that 
part of the world. 

There is also a fine show of hemp and cotton, 
although the cost of production prevents the latter 
from becoming an important industry of the colo- 
ny. Ina small case on the south side of the court 
silk cocoons of Japanese, European, and Spanish 
varieties are shown, and the raw silk which they 
produce. The climate has been found favorable 
to the silk-worm, and some beautiful scarfs are 
shown, manufactured from the silk for home use 
merely, it not having yet risen to the dignity of a 
national industry. At the north side, near the 
west entrance to the court, there are specimens 
of metamorphic, volcanic, and Devonian recks, 
quartz, ores, slates, and bows and arrows used by 
the tribes of aborigines along the northern coast. 

At the western entrance to the court there is 
a trophy consisting of sections of timber, polish- 
ed on sides and ends, with the bark on, arranged 
in tiers. The botanical name is upon ‘each, and 
the common name, with a detailed description of 
the quality of the wood and its uses. The tro- 
phy is surmounted in the centre with bells from 
Queensland, made of an amalgam of copper and 
tin (native), and models of casks for tallow, the 
heads being of pine and the staves of silky oak, 
made in Brisbane, the capital city. There are 
also models of sugar hogsheads, heads of pine, 
staves of silky oak, and hoops of scrub oak, and 
rum barrels made of Hopewood timber, remark- 
able for its density. At the back of this trophy 
is a case containing a magnificent and most brill- 
iant collection of butterflies and moths. 

There is also a fine display of agricultural 
2 oo roducts—wheat, barley, oats, corn, etc.; and on 

walls of the court outside are hung illustra- 
-ted maps of the colony, with the natural divis- 
fons, and on the inside are pictures (photographs) 
“painted in oil of scenery in the mining districts, 
in the cotton fields, sugar plantations, and grazing 
Tobacco-gro and its manufacture are 


ate \ 


On one stand may be seen a display of skins, 
specimens being shown of the Australian bear, 
two feet six inches in height only—a quiet little 
fellow in whom there is not a shadow of fight. 
The wallaby skins (species of the kangaroo) are 
very attractive, as much for the fineness of the 
fur as the peculiarity of color. The skins are 
small, a silver-gray color with a dash of brown, 
and near them are skins of several of the larger 
species of the jumping kangaroo. The leather 
shown is remarkable for softness and pliability, 
made some of it from kangaroo skins, some from 
kip and goat skins. 

Australia is noted for its curious animals, speci- 
mens of which may be seen in the Queensland 
court. Among these are shown the skull and 
tusk of the dugong, a huge marine animal found 
on the coral reefs. It is of the seal order, but of 
immense size, some specimens weighing not less 
than aton. It is chiefly valued for the fine me- 
dicinal oil it yields, dhe natives kill it by spear- 
ing, and the chase among the tumbling breakers 
is often exéiting. The skull shown in our illus- 
tration is seventeen inches long, not measuring 
the tusks, and eleven inches across. This skull 
has been secured for the Philadelphia Academy 
of Natural Sciences, where a prepared specimen 
of the full-grown animal is also on exhibition. 

The population of Queensland amounts to only 
170,000 souls, but their annual exports are esti- 
mated at over $23,000,000—a fact which shows 
an extraordinary degree of prosperity. Ever since 
the opening of the Centennial the Queensland 
court has been one of the chief centres of attrac- 
tiun. The display is unique in character, and ad- 
mirably arranged with a view to striking effect ; 
while the Commissioner, Mr. Aycus Mackay, and 
his polite assistants are always ready with court- 
eous and intelligent replies to the questions of 
those who seek for information in regard to the 
distant colony they represent. 


OTHER BRITISH COLONIES. 

On the same page with the Queensland skefches 
our artist gives a number of curious objects from 
the Cape of Good Hope, the Gold Coast, and New 
Zealand. One of these objects, the ostrich incu- 
bator, requires a few words of explanation. It 
was invented several years ago by Mr. ARTHUR 
Doveé.ass, an ostrich farmer of Cape Colony. 
Through the wholesale destruction of the wild 
ostrich by hunters, these birds were threatened 
with extinction—a danger averted by the inven- 
tion of this machine. It is a large box, divided 
into compartments, and kept at a certain even 
temperature by means of a hot-water tank, heated 
by lamps underneath. The eggs are first placed 
in drawers, covered with bran, and placed in close 
contact with the heating apparatus. After a cer- 
tain period they are removed to small compart- 
ments at the top of the machine, where they are 
left till the birds are hatched out. They are then 
placed in heated compartments till old enough 
to take care of themselves. Accompanying the 
model of this machine are two ostrich eggs and 
two stuffed ostriches, one two days, the other 
two weeks, old. Both of these birds were hatch- 
ed in the incubator. The machine will hold 115 
ostrich eggs. Some farmers have large flocks of 
machine-hatched ostriches; and as the feathers 
command a large price, the business is becoming 
an important industry in the African and Aus- 
tralian colonies, 


THE WISSAHICKON. 

On page 817 our artist gives a view on the 
Wissahickon, one of the most romantic and beau- 
tiful streams in the country. It flows into the 
Schuylkill River just above the Centennial 
grounds, but on the opposite side. Its entire 
length of seven miles is included in Fairmount 
Park, and its close proximity to Philadelphia 
makes it a very popular place of public resort. 
The drive along its beautiful banks affords a va- 
riety of scenery scarcely excelled any where else. 
On any fair day thousands of Philadelphians may 
be seen on the road with their gay equipages. 
The river is dotted with rowing parties, who find 
delight in skimming its waters. The scenery is 
wild and constantly changing in appearance. 
During the autumn the brilliant colors of the 
trees on the hill-sides are gorgeous. 


SWINTON’S GEOGRAPHIES. 


THERE has been no such success in the history 
of school-book literature as that attained by the 
works of Professor Swiyton. His 
have just been adopted for exclusive use in the 
Public Schools of Washington and District of 
Columbia, defeating all competitors by a vote of 
15 to 4 in a full Board of 19 Members. They 
have also just been adopted for exclusive use in 
the public schools of Augusta and Gardiner, 
Maine. Swinton’s Geocrapuiss, though not is- 
sued till late last Fall, have already been adopted 
in more than four hundred cities and towns in all 
parts of the country, and have, with marked pref- 
erence, been made the basis of professional train- 
ing in the leading Normal Schools of the United 
States. A copy of the “Elementary Geography ” 
will be mailed, postage paid, on receipt of 60 
cents, and of the “‘ Complete Geography” on re- 
ceipt of $1, if desired for examination with a 
view to introduction. Address Ivison, BLAKEMAN, 
Tayzor, & Co., Publishers, New York.—{ Com. ] 


CERTAINLY WORTH INVESTIGATING. 


Tue immense practical advantages of the new 
invention of the Willcox & Gibbs Sewing-machine 
Company—their new automatic sewing-machine ; 
different in principle from every other sewing- 
machine manufactured. On view at Centennial 
Machinery Hall, Sec. C. 7, Col. 50, and at No. 658 
Broadway, New York.—{ Com. | 


Burrerr’s Cotoenz—in cork and glass stoppers— 
prepared from the _ and best materials—unri- 
valed in richness and delicacy of perfume.—[{Com.} 


FOR DEBILITY, 


Arising from over-exertion, sickness, or from any 
cause whatever, SCHENCK’s SEAWEED Tonic is a val- 
uable remedy, containing the nourishing and life- 
supporting properties of many natural produc- 
tions; its strengthening properties are truly won- 
derful. A single bottle will demonstrate its value. 

Prepared by Dr. J. H. Scuenck & Son, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. For sale by all druggists.—[ Com. ] 


Tur greatest discovery of the age is Dr. Tontas’s 
Venetian Linitment for the cure of aches and pains; 
also cholera, dysentery, colic, and vomiting ; warrante 
for over twenty-seven years,and never failed. No family 
or traveler should be without it. It is worth its weight 
in gold. Sold by the druggists.—[Com.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HOLMAN’S 
Fever and Ague and Liver Pad 


OURES WITHOUT MEDIOINE, SIMPLY 
BY ABSORPTION, 


The Best Liver Regulator in the World. 


The only true cure 
for, and preventive 
of malaria, in all its 
forms: 

Liver Complaint, 
Jaundice, Dy spepsia, 
Rheumatism, Yellow 
Fever, Sea- Sickness, 
Neuralgia, Bilious 
Disorders, &c., &c. 

None genuine 
without the Trade- 
Mark and Signature 
4 of the Inventor on 
i) the wrapper. 

Ask your druggist 
i for it. For Certifi- 

cates,read little blue 
, Enemy in 


TRADE-MARE. . 
Wil. F. KIDDER & CO., Sole Proprictors, 
No. 83 John Street, N. ¥. 

Sent by mail on receipt of $2 00. 


SENT FREE, 


Samples of Cloths, Fashion-Plate, with full 5 wad 
for ordering Clothing by mail—jit guaranteed—by 


Freeman & Woodruff, 


(A, Freeman, late of Freeman & Burr), 


CLOTHIERS, 


New York. 
CORWIN’S ZEPHYR” India-Rubber GARMENTS, 


A new article. Free from the disagree- 
able odor of other kinds. No shiny 

loss. Handsome as a rich black silk. 

hey supersede all others. No lady's 
wardrobe is complete without one. 
Send foracircular. Joun M. Cozwin, 
** Zephyr” India-Rubber Manufactur- 
er, 57 ayette Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Corwin’s ** ZEPHYR” India-Rabber 
Traveling and Storm HAT. Goes in 
the vest pocket. Weighs 1% oz. Price 
$2 50. iscount to the trade. Write 
to J. M. CORWIN, 57 Lafayette Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A Home School and College. 
CLEMENTS HALL, 


= ELLICOTT CITY, Near Baltimore, Md. 


This old established Grammar School has unusual 
advantages. The Schools of Letters and of Science of 
the College proper are now open. Every home com- 
fort. Experienced professors. Graduates take high 
rank. For circular, address 

CHARLES A. Dz M. SPENCER, Ph.D., , Head Master. 


BUSINESS, PLEASURE, MEN, BOYS 


Bay theSE LF- INKING Columbian, 
Strongest, Cheapest, Best, will dothe 
work of a $250 press. 4x6,$14; ite 
$27 ; 6x9, $37; 8x12, $60. Good C yar 
Press, type, roller, ink, &c.,$5. Send 
stamp for catalogue to Curtis & Mit- 
oe Type Founders, No. 21 Brattle 
t., Boston, Maas. Established 1847, 1847, 


“GOURIER- JOURNAL, 


Democrats, Republicans, and Conserfatives who wish 
to be fully and accurately posted as to the real condition 
of feeling and affairs in the South, should subscribe to 
the great representative Southern news vaper, the 
Lovisvi__e edited by Henry Wat- 
terson. Weekly, $2 a year. Campaign subscription, 
3 months for only 40 cts., or 10 copies to one address 3 
months for $3. ¢ cimen copies free. Address 

COURIER-JOURNAL CO., Louisville, Ky. 


The PERFORMING SKELETON, 
14 inches in height. It will dance in perfect 
a time to any tune ; falls down, rises, walks, 
= bows, &c. requested, seemingly en- 

dowed with ~ he ; defying detection, it never 
alls to delight, astonis a produce a 


decided Brice red 
ress 

ERICK J Co., 39 

Ann St., New York, Box 4614, 


‘A CHALLENGE to all picture authors, publish- 
era, and the public, that MILLER’S **GR REAT CEN- 
TENNIAL PICT JRE, or ILLUMINATED CHART. 
is the most truthful and complete publication of the 
kind extant. All who love America should possess the 
beat historical “* Illustrated Centennial.” Autographic 
indorsements from Chief-Justice Waite, Ex-Gov. Dix, 
Hon. Hamilton Fish, Hon. Geo. Wm. Cartis, Major-Gen. 
Shaler, and many other eminent men; also the ress. 
Two sizes mailed for $1 50, or 75 cents each. Ayents 
wanted for every town in the United States, 
JAMES MILLER, 176 William Street, New York. 


SHOT GUN 


double-barre! gun, bar or front-action locks; warran 
genuine twist and a shooter, OR 
Flask, Pouch and a Wad Cutter, for fore 

. D., with privilege to oxamins we 
Seud stamp for circular to 


—- be se bil nt 
un Dealers, Main Street, Oincinoate 
ic ee. the 


PICTURES. 1 x04, CARICATURES 
best & cheapest. ple copies by mail, 25c. 
reular free. * DONALDSON, Put, isher, 


with 


GOSSAMER 
WATERPROOF GARMENTS 


Get the Genuine ! Beware of Worth- 
less Imitations! Ask for the Gos- 
samer Waterproof Garinents, and 
see for yourself that our trade- 
mark, “‘Gossamer Waterproof,” 
is stamped on the loop of the gar- 
ment. None are genuine without 
mm they are 60 stam Our garments 
os never under any exposure,to either 
= cold or warm weather, adhere to- 
ge ether, or grow soft and worthless, 
o Lad y or Gentleman should go 
to the Centennial, sea-shore, or mountains without one 
of our Rubber Ga Weigh from 9 to 16 ounces, 
can be easily carried in the pocket. Send for Illus- 
trated circu Made by GOSSAMER RUBBER 
CLOTHING CO., No. 289 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


If you want to do your 
own prin 


send for Circular, oe want 


to save or make money, 


oldest hoese in the @oustry je the busin 


chea st and best hand and 
aking petnting resses 
very go TWO DOLLARS, aad « 


YOUNG AMERICA PRESS 00., 63 Murray Street, New York, 


BRANSON KNITTER $20, 


Simpler and much easier learned than.any Sew 
ing Machine. Work surpasses that made by hand, 

Canvassers make traveling expenses by work 
which they do in showing the Knitters 

AGENTS WANTED—SEND FOR C IRCULAR, 
BRANSON KNITTING MACHINE CO., Limited, 
h St., Philadelphia, 
235, Biante Chicago 
430, Broadway, New 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1876. 


York. 


There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
ical execution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. ‘There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. Y. Standard. 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines.— Nation. 


The best sabtiention of its class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 
eller. 


Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ezaminer 
and Chronicle. 


It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stgries, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches. — Provi- 
dence Journal. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on ‘receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 


Hauree'’s Magazine, Harrer’s Weexry, and 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 


An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Weexty, or 
Bazan will be stplied gratia for every; Club of Five 
Sunsoummens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 


The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be scnt 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commenco 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 


ror ADVERTISING IN | WEEKLY AND 
Harren’s Bazar. 
Ha "a Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Linc; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Berger’ # Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, — 


& CO., Campello, Mass. 


OLDEN HILL SEMINARY for Young 
Ladies, Bridgeport, Conn. Miss Euriy Nerson. 


$12, $4, and $5. Cuts free. \ 


Sold by N. Y. Sporting trade. 


VISITING CARDS in nice case, . 
CAMP LOUNGE 
Co., Norw AL K,CONN. 
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HARPER'S WE EKLY. 


819° 


Teachers and Taught 


PRONOUNCE THE 


“VINEYARD OF SONG” 


the best Music Book yet issued for 
practice and instruction in the art of 
Singing. 

The “VINEYARD OF SONG” has 
been recently revised, so as to embody 
twenty-seven pages of new and valu- 
able material. 


Price 75 ets.; $7 50 per-Doz. Copies. 
Sw Sent by mail on receipt of 75 cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


76 East Ninth St., New York. 


SelEPropel- ling Chairs, 


For CRIPPLES and INVALIDS., 
Jan be easily 
in or out doors, »y any one hav- 
ing the use of hands. 
State your weight,and send 


stamp for illus-: trated catalogue 

of different styles & prices, 
S. A. SMITH, 

Please mention No. 32 Platt St, 
this paper. N. Y. City. 


WILL CARLETON’'S 
Centennial Poems. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ CENTENNIAL RHYMES. 
By Witt Careton, Author of “Farm Bal- 
lads” and “Farm Legends.” Illustrated. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Nluminated Cover, $1 50, 


The pieces are in the author's wonted style, homely, 
pithy, dramatic, and well suited to meet the popular 
liking for stories.—Home Journal, N. Y. 

Will Carleton writes in a quaint sort of dialect 
at times, and never departs from a kind of homeli- 
ness of expression that at once wins for him the good- 
will and regard of the uncultured, as well as the admi- 
ration of the most scholarly mind.—Troy Timea. 

It is written on purpose for the little men and the 
little women of our own time, and contains stories 
and pictures of some of the noble and brave young 
folks of Revolutionary times.—Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal, Ky. 

Homely Revolutionary incidents done into easily 
flowing verse, and can not fail to please and profit 
the boys and girls for whose benefit they have been 
written.—J. Y. Evening Post. 

He has done the young people a literary service, 
partly as a recognition of their enthusiastic appreci- 
ation of his former efforts, and partly as an expres- 
sion of his general interest in the events and inci- 
dents of a hundred years ago.—Boston Post, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


cH" Harrece & Broruers will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States or ' Canada, on receipt of the price. 


: You are troubled with a bad 


Breath; it annoys your friends as 
well as yourself. You would like 
to get rid of it, but scarcely know 


what means to adopt. We will tell 
you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 
your mouth thoroughly every morn- 
ing with that peerless dentifrice, 


FRAGRANT SOZQDONT, 


and your breath will become sweet and your teeth 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
of Sozodont, Sold by Druggists. 

Manufacturer of 


c. STEHR, Meerschaum 


Pipes & Amber Goods. Wohole- 
® sale and retail. Send for Circular and 

Price-List. 347 Broome Street, 
doors from Bowery. 


WHEELER & VICTORY. 
Now ready for Agents. Our new Cam- 
paign Book, giving National Facts 


und figures, with Life of Hayes & Wheeler. 500 pages, $2. 
Illustrated. 50 cts. will secure outfit and territory. $100 
a month made. E. B. Treat, Pub., 805 Broadway, N. ¥. 


LANGELL ASTHMA & CATARRH REMEDY. 

H d twenty years be- 
THMA, 
Ilexpe rimented by compounding roots 
the medicine. 
sure Cure for 
War- 


stantly 80 the atient can lie down to 
per box. Address 
pple Creek, Ohio. 


F or ante NCE 


NEW DEPARTURE. MEN 


to travel and sell our Ol4 and Staple MANUFACTURES. 
To dealers = no hee = PER MONTH, Hotel and 
Traveling Expenses paid. Apply by letter or in person 
wS.A. GRANT & CO,, 2,4,6448 Home St., 


combined with 


PORTABILIT 


power in FIELD, AMINE, TOURISTS’, 
and general out de lay and night double pe 
spective glasses; objec from 


two toslz m ‘les. tacies of the greatest tranrpa- 

rent power to strengthen and improve the sight 
wit! ut the distressing resuita of frequent changes. Catalogues 
sent by tnelosing s SEMMONS, OCULISTS, OP- 
TICLAN, 687 Broadway, N. ¥ 


Set. stamp 


can obtain nam 


fon the money ever see 
inheard-of rates A ldress Cc "CAN: NO Wa Washington et  Kostom, 


VISITING-CAE DS, N02 3 ALIZE, name, acd 


=-SHOT Nickel-Plated Revolvers, with 100 Cartridges, 
$3 00. Catalogues Free. FELTON & CO., N. ity. 


95 Extra Vine Mixed C ards, with name, 10 
cts., postpaid. L. JONES & CO., Nasagn, N. Y. 


NEW TEN'T-BOOKS. 


COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY. 


By JAMES ORTON, A.M., 


Professor of Natural History in Vassar College. 


Price $3 00. Introduction, $2 00. Exchange, $1 50. 


The distinctive character of this work consists in the treatment of the whole animal kingdom 
as a unit; in the comparative study of the development and variations of organs and their func- 
tions, from the simplest to the most complex state; in withholding systematic zoology until the 
student has mastered those structural affinities upon which true classification is founded; and in 
being fitted for high schools and mixed schools by its language and illustrations, yet going far 
enough to constitute a complete grammar of the science for the under-graduate course of any 
college. 


From the Congregationalist, Boston. 

A treatise of great fullness and freshness, exhibiting the last results of modern study, and presenting 
in systematic and lucid form the settled facts of the subject. Altogether the work seems finely adapted to 
its purpose, and, in the hands of a teacher who should know how to make its use flexible, would be an ad- 
mirable text-book. 

From Ransom Dexter, Professor of Zoology and Comparative and Human Anatomy and Physiology in the 
University of Chicago. 

I have examined Professor James Orton's Comparative Zoology, and feel at liberty to say that I think 

it the best text-book of zoology for high schools and colleges published in this country. 


From the American Naturalist, Boston. 
The plan of this book is excellent, and the distribution of the various subjects well carried ont. 
From W. A. Kevierman, Professor of Natural Science, State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis. 
I find Orton’s Comparative Zoology superior to any thing I have seen hitherto. The large portion de- 
voted to structural zoology is especially commendable, and makes it very desirable as a text-book in the 
higher schools, academies, and colleges. The “ Notes” and “ Library” are good features. 


From the New York Times. 
We have no hesitation in pronouncing this to be one of the best additions that have yet been made to 
the list of American scientific text-books. 


From Samvezt Locxwoop, Supt. of Public Schools, Monmouth County, N. J. 
The book is timely, and as a text-book in zoology hus not its equal in the language. 


HOOKER’S CHEMISTRY. 


THOROUGHLY RE VISED. 
Exchange, 75 cents. 


Price $1 50. Introduction, $1 00. 


The rapid progress made by chemistry within the last few years, and the changes in the 
methods of instruction, have necessitated a new edition of this standard work. The alterations 
deemed advisable have been chiefly of four kinds—omission of paragraphs, insertion of new ones, 
introduction of the latest nomenclature and chemical formule throughout, and a complete rear- 
rangement of the matter. 


From Auuesgt B. Presoort, M.D., Professor of Organic and Applied Chemistry and Pharmacy, University of 
Michigan. 
In Hooker’s Chemistry the primary principles of the science are emphatically and distinctly presented, 
and then thoroughly and abundantly illustrated by the objects and occurrences of every-day life. 


From Prof. Grorcre Cuurcuitt, Knox College, Galesburg, Ill. 

The name of its author is a mountain of strength, and I doubt not that the scholar who has re-arranged 
and brought the book up to date is worthy his predecessor, Almost every page deals with some topic of 
every-day concern, and in such way as to make it a thing of life and intense interest to every one, aud for 
this reason I pronounce the book a decided success. 

From W. A. Youn, Professor of Natural Science in Northern Indiana Normal School. 

Hooker’s Chemistry meets my approval in every sense of the term. In fact, for all grades of students 

I consider it the best work I have seen. 


From Prof. G. B. McExroy, Adrian College, Mich, 
While not ceasing to be thoroughly scientific, the author has succeeded in making his work in every 
sense popular. In a word, I think the work is every way worthy of commendation. 


From D. M. Fisxsz, Professor of Chemistry, Hilladale College, Mich. 
I know of no work covering so wide a ground that is its equal in scientific accuracy, simplicity of pre- 
sentation, and excellence of illustration. 
From W. H. Hor«rrx, Teacher of Natural Science in Burlington, Iowa, High School. 
For an elementary course in chemistry, I consider it the best work I have yet seen. 
From H. G. Cotman, Professor of Chemistry, Kalamazoo College, Mich. 


It is a well-arranged text-book. I especially esteem it because of the plain, practical, but interesting 
style in which it deals with organic chemistry. 


Copies for examination with a view to introduction sent to teachers and school officers on 


receipt of the introduction price. 
Catalogue and Descriptive Circulars of School and College Text-Books mailed free to any 


teacher or school officer on application. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR HISTORY 
GHARLEY ROSS. | EXHIBITION 
AGENTS WANTED in every town in Ameria tor 


It sells faster than any other book. 
THE FATHDPR’S STORY 


OF CHARLEY ROSS, the most touching and absorb- 
ing story in the annals of American history. Written 
by CHRISTIAN K. ROSS. Sales unprecedented. 
For Terms and exclusive territory, address 

JOHN E, POTTER Cco., Publishe ers, Philadelphia. 


Imitation Gold 


‘ATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 


ny J per EE 


for pamphiet. 


article out. 
@ 400 per cent. 


& CU., Chicago. 


Watches 


Iijustrated Cirenlar COLLINS WaTcu 


or new circulars, 
¥ ACTORY, 385 Broadway, NewYork. Bon S06 1800 Illustrations, Address f 


A. J.HOLMAN & CO.,, 989 ARCH Street, Phila. 


Tr . YOUNG MEN AND LADIES, to Men to travel and sell goods to 
WAN rED. learn Telegraphy, and earn $45 to WIE nat aang No peddling. $804 
$90 per month. Extra induceme og The larceat, beat, mouth, hotel and traveling expenses 


Send stam for Mounit0“8 Manc Co., Cinciunat 


Address Telegraph Buffalo, N 


350 A MONTH. —Acents wanted. 36 Best 
selling articles in the world. One sample 
free. Address J, BRONSON, Detroit, Mich 


and most reliable College in the U. 


paid. 
Catalogue. 


prove it or forfeit $500. 
just patented. Samples sent free to all. 
W. H. CHIDEST 


Address 


One Agent sold 73 
copies in two days. Send for our extra terma to Agents, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sam ples for trial. 

Profit | 
Agents | 
if oyed, send stamp 


AGENTS WANTED! D! Medals and Diplomas Awarded | 


5 and $25 each. Chains " 
ty Expres | CENTENNIAL BIBLE | 


57.60 Agent's Profits per week — Wil 


R, 218 Fulton Strect, New York. 


$10 and upward. 


Checkers up at the Farm.”’ 
Just Completed. 
20 Inches High, Price $15. 


Inclose 10 cents for Ilustra- 
ted Catalogue and prints of 
lawn subjects, to JOHIN neesne, 1155 Broad- 
way, cor. 27th St., New York. (Forme rly 12 Fifth Ave.) 


AUTUMN BOOK: LIST. 


I. 
DANIEL DERONDA. A Novel. 
Author of “Middlemarch,” “ Romola,” “Adam 
Bede,” &c. Library Edition, 2 vols., 122mo, Cloth, 
®; Popular Edition in one volume, Syo, Paper, 
1 50. 


By Groregr E tor, 


Liprary Epririon or Georer Ensor. 

Adam Bede. Romola. 

Daniel Deronda, 2 vols. Scenes of Clerical Life 

Felix Holt. and Silas Marner. 

Middlemarch, 2 vols. The Mill on the Floss. 

12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per volume. 
II. 

ROLFE’S RICHARD II. Shakespeare's Tragedy of 
Richard the Second. Edited,with Notes, by Wittiam 
J. Roure, A.M., formerly Head Master of the Cam- 
bridge High School. Lllustrated. Square 16mo, 
Cloth, 90 cents. Uniform with Roure’s Exo.mu 
Crassios: The Merchant of Venice.—Julinua Corsar. 
—Henry VIIl.—The, Tempest.—Richard 11.—Select 
Poems of Goldemith.—Select Poems of Gray. 


Ill. 
THE TWO DESTINIES. A Romance. 


By Witxre 

Con.iine, Author of “The Woman in White,” 
** Moonstone,” “ Man and Wife,” “ Armadale,” &c., 
i2mo, Cloth, 


&c. Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 
$1 50. 
Lisrary Epirton or 


After Dark and Other | No Name. 

Stories. Poor Miss Finch. 
Antonina, The Dead Secret. 
Armadale. The Law and the Lady. 
Basil, The Moonstone. 
Hide-and-Seek. The New Magdalen. 
Man and Wife. The Queen of Hearts, 
My Miscellanies. The Two Destiuies. 


The Womamin White. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per volume. 
IV. 

THE FIRST CENTURY OF THE REPUBLIC. A 
Review of American Progresa. By Rev. Turxovess 
D. W D.D.., LL.D. : F. A. P. LL.D. 
Hon. Daviw A. Weis; Hon. Franom A. Watxenr; 
Prof. T. Huwr; Prof. Wittiam G. Sum» re; 
Prof. Taroporse Giri: Evwin 
P. Wuterce;: Prof. W. H. Evesene Law- 
The Rev. Joun F. D.D. Bens amin 
Vauguan Ansnotr: Avetin &. 
Conant: Epwarp H. Knreur; and CHARLES L. 
Brace. Svo, Cloth, ® 00; Sheep, $ 50; Half Mo- 
rocco, $7 25. 


Vv. 

EUGENE LAWRENCE'S HISTORICAL STUDIES. 
Historical Studies. By Evazye Lawrgenos. Con- 
taining the following Essays: The Bishups of Rome. 
—Leo and Luther.—Loyola and the Je«uits.—Ecu- 
menical Councils.—The Vaudois.—The Huguenvota, 
—The Church of Jerusalem.—Dominic and the In- 
quisition.—The Conquest of Ireland.—The Greek 
Church. S8vo, Cloth, uncut edges and gilt tops, $3 00. 

VIL 

PHCEBE, JUNIOR. A Last Chronicle of Carling- 
ford. By Mrs. Otreuant, Author of “ Chronicles 
of Carlingford,” “Innocent,” “Ombra,” “ Squire 
Arden,” “ The Story of Valentine and his Brother,” 
Paper, 50 cents, 

VIL 

THE MIKADO’S EMPIRE. Book L. History of Ja- 

pan, from 660 B.C, to 1872 A.D. Book IL. Personal 
ixperiences, Observations, and Studies in Japan, 
1870-1874. By Witttam Gairris, A.M., late 
of the Imperial University of Tokio, Japan. Copi- 
ously Illustrated. S8vo, Cloth, $4 00. 

Vill. 

AS LONG AS SHE LIVED. A Novel. By F. W. 
Rostxson, Author of “Littl Kate Kirby,” “ For 
Her Sake,” “Poor Humanity,” “Second-Cousin 
Sarah,” “True to Herself,” “Her Face was Her 
Fortune,” &c. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


& Broruens will send either af the 
above works by mail or express, postage or freight pre 
paid, to any part of the United States or Canada, on re 
ceipt of the price. 

Catatocur mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y, 


MASONIC. —NOW READY, the Great 
W ork—Origin of the Or- 
der. Singular form of initiation in the time of Solo- 
mon. Severe tests applied to candidates. Superbly 
illustrated with colored plates. Unprecedented in- 
dacements tofAgents. Send for Deacriptive C ar 
MASONIC PUBLISHING UNION, 781 roadway, 


A MONTH.—Agents wanted every 

where. Business honorable and first- 

class. Particulare sent free. Address 
J. WORTH & CUO., St. Louis, Mo. 


Tdays. 13 new 


( made by ONE Agent in 57 days. 
articles. Samples free. Address 

Cc. M. LININGTON, Cutoago. 
LOO 20 Best Selling articles in the World. 


One Sample free, and an order good 
for 85 00. ATKINSON & CU., 2 Clinton Place, N. Y. 


Oo Mixed Bristol Cards, with name, sent postpaid 

5 for 15 cents 11 samples for 3-cent stamp. 
A. HM. CARSLEY, Lynn, “ase. 

4 y To sell our Stamps, 

B IG i Terms free. Taylor & Co.,Cleveland,QO. 

A DIES can make a day in their own city or 


town. Address ELLIS MAN’G CO. » Waltham, 


Fancy Cards, |! Styles,with name, 10c., 
25 paid. bf B. HUSTED, Nassau, Renna. Co., N. Y. 


ILL. CATALOGUE of articles for 
free. Bosron Noverry Cuo., Mase. AGEN I's 
(}() A Month. Outfit worth $1 free to Agente. 
Excel. Mfg. Co., 151 Michigan Ave.,Chicago, DL 


A Wetk to Agenta. Samples FREE. 
5 5 = $77 P. 0. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


9 Ov TFIT FREE. Rest chance yet. Write at once to 
$9 < OLLINS & €O.,2 Clinton Place, New York. 


LOV AND MONEY. Great secrets sent fre 


Tus Unton Co., Newark, 
¢ 


Send for Chromo Catalogue. 
UFFORD'S Sons, Boston Mass. 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
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“THE TICKET FPINISHED,” MR. SPRIGGS. 


C,G, Gunther's Sons 


(LATE 502-504 nroapway), 


FURRIERS, 


Have opened their Large Stock of 


LADIES FURS 


For the Season, and invite attention to the same. 


184 Fifth Avenue, 


(Broadway & 284 St.), NEW YORK. 


Union ADAMS 


MANUFACTURES TO ORDER 


Find Shirts, Collars, Cuffs 


847 BROADWAY. 


OPPOSITE US.MINT 
| HID. 


HESTN 


THE CURRENCY QUESTION. 
A Book for the Times. 


Persons who find it difficult to understand the vexed | 


currency questions of the day will find it to their ad- 


‘ vantage to read *“‘Robinson Crusoe'a Money,” by Davip 


A. Weis. The subject is discussed in the form of a 

story, and in a manver that every one can understand. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE’S MONEY; or. 
The Remarkable Financial Fortunes and Mis- 
fortunes of a Remote Island Community. Fic- 
tion Founded upon Fact. By Davin A. WELLS. 
With Illustrations by Tuomas Nast. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


by on of the price. 
FISHHRMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 
&@~ Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 


TER, 728 Chestnut 


GORHAM & CO, 


SILVERSMITHS, 


UNION SQUARE, 


Have carefully prepared dur- 
ing the past season a choice 
stock of silverware expressly 
for their retail trade in this 
City, including articles in novel 
and graceful forms, with deco- 
rations in every method known 
to the silversmith’s art. Their 
prices for staple articles com- 
mand attention from the most 
prudent purchasers. 

. Centennial Exhibition, cen- 
tre of Main Building. 


“eee Send One Dollar for the Pocket Edition of 


[Webster's Diction 


Contains 18,000 Words, Rules of Spelling, 

Tables of Money, Weights and Measures; 
8 Abbreviations, Words, Phrases, Proverbs, 

&c.,from the Greek,the Latin,and the Mod- 
ern Languages. Morocco Tucks, Gilt Edges. By Mail 
on receipt of $1.00. For sale by all dealers. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
138 and 140 Grand St., New Work. 


A BOOK FOR ELECTORS. 


POLITICS 


YOUNG AMERICANS. 


By CHARLES NORDHOFF. 


1Gmo, Half Leather, $1 OO. 


Although especially designed for the instruction of 
young Americans, who seek to prepare themselves 
for the intelligent use of the electoral franchise, this 
little volume contains much information which will 
be found useful by readers of mature age. As a 
clear, trustworthy, and compact political manual, 
treating concisely of the principles upon which the 
government of the United States is founded, and the 
practical working of our political system, it stands 
without a rival 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


GH Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


— 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


McAllister’s Patent Artopticon. 


Moet powerful Magic Lantern made. 

End) Brilliant Oil Lamp; for Sunday-Schools, 
| Lectures, &c. Stereopticons and Slides at 
reduced prices. Very profitable businesa. 
sent on application. WM. Y. McALLIS- 
treet, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ognes 


PAP 
4 


ANOTHER WHALE-JONAH CASE. 


Now you know how it is yourself. 


REMOVAL. 


L. DELMONICO 


Has removed from 5th Ave. and 14th St. 


Broadway, Fifth Avenue, and 26th Street, 


(MADISON SQUARE.) 


Hayes or Tilden 


Campaign Outfits, 
Torches, Lanterns, Belts, 
Caps, Capes, Badges, &c., 
&c. nd for our new 
illustrated CATALOGUE, 
just published, and save 
money. Address PECK 
& SNYDER, Manufactar- 

ers, 126 Nassau St., N.Y. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STHEL PENS. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 

Hewny Hor, Souz Acewr, 91 John St., N. Y. 


Might and Mirth of Literature, 


The Might and Mirth of Literature. A Treatise 
on Figurative Language. In which upwards 
of Six Hundred Writers are referred to, and 
Two Hundred and Twenty figures Illustrated. 
Embracing a complete Survey, on an entirely 
New Plan, of English and American Litera- 
ture, interspersed with Historical Notices of the 
Progress of the Language, with Anecdotes of 
many of the Authors, and with Discussions of 
the Fundamental Principles of Criticism and 
of the Weapons of Oratory. By Prof. Jonn 
Watxer Vivant Macsetn, University of West 
Virginia. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


A man who can not be eloquent with this book at 
hand may as well give it up.—The Interior, Chicago. 

In this curious and even unique volume, the writer 
has ostensibly ®hosen for discussion the subject of 
figurative language, but in fact has made his book the 
vehicle for a copious selection of rhetorical passages 
from the most celebrated authors of ancient and mod- 
ern times, accompanied with critical comments, many 
of which are as notable for their quaintness of expres- 
sion as for their fertility of suggestion. Professur 
Macbeth has evidently been a wide reader, though not 
an indiecriminate devourer of books. He betrays an 
acquaintance with the literature of many languages, 
thongh his learning does not appear to have dom- 
inated over his judgment. * * * The perusal of the vol- 
ume leaves the impression of a writer of marked and 
peculiar individuality, of an ardent imagination, a sen- 
sitive temperament.—Tribune, N. Y. 

Besides the useful information which is here con- 
veyed of the various figures of etymology, syntax, and 
rhetoric, there is a pleasant mingling of the grave and 
the gay, of fancy, humor, and wit in the collection, 
which adds much to its interest.—Boston Globe. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


CH Harrer & Brotuens will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States 
or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


CHAS. L. PAGE, 147 State St., Chicago. 
Importer of MINTON’S TILES, for 
« Vestibules, Halls, Bank Floors, &c. 


BIBLIOTHECA 


ELEGANS ET CURIOSA, 

Priced Catalogue of a valuable, interesting, and cu- 
rious collection of Books, ANCIENT and MODERN, 
in all classes of Literature, now offered at very low 

rices. To this CATALOGUE, and to our uncommon 
mops stock of FINE ENGLISH BOOKS, we particu- 
larly call the attention of collectors and librarians. 


» 138 Fulton St., New York: 
A. L. LUYSTER, ‘ 7 Bloomsbury Market, London. 


“YSAVE $2029 


> 


AGENTS WANTED 


GUIDE 


THE CENTENNIAL 


Bird's-eye View of the Centennial Grounds, 
showing all the Centennial, State, Na- 
tional, and Foreign Buildings, with the 
names respectively on each. Location 
of the Restaurants indicated. 


Mounted on Linen, folded for the Pocket. 
Price 25 cents. 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK, 


Harper & Brotuers will send the abore 
GUIDE TO THE CENTENNIAL by mail, to any ad- 
dress, on receipt of 25 cents. 


=MARCY’S SCIOPTICON, 


With new, improved and cheapened 
MAGIO LANTERN SLIDES. 
For Homes, Sanday-schools 


and Lecture-rooms it stands 
UNBIVALLED. 

@ Brilliant and easy to show 

Cireulare of SPECIAL Offer free. 

Belopticon Manual bd.) 601s. 


Chestant Street, Ts. 


L. MARCY, 1240 
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SupPLEMENT, OctoBer 7, 1876. | 


IT HAS BLOWN OVER, Tae RE WARD 


| MONEY: 


POLITICAL “CAPITAL.” 


Tue “ people are in a very puzzled and despondent state \ 
of mind about the political situation, and have got beyond 


the point at which they look for the appearance of the ideal OF THE e 
statesman uniting the purest motives with the highest ability. TAMMANY CLAS S . 
They can get the pure motives, and they can get the high abili- a q 
ty; but somehow, owing to no matter what circumstances, to WANTED REFORMERS ®!!)) Ly ASKE * 
get a man who unites both into a leading place in the govern- EDUCATED IN THE a he » ° 


ment is a work of such difficulty that most people have given it 
up as (for the present at least) a bad job, and are willing to con- 
tent themselves with any man who, for whatever motive, will do 
good work. It so happens, too, that the work to be done at this 
moment is not work which calls either for the highest order of 
genius or the highest aspirations. A man may do it very well 


WILL BE REWARDED BY THE 
without being a Moses or a WasHInctoy—without, in short, being ' 


either a prophet ora hero. He has neither to lead a race out of {4 ¢ H S 0 C S 


captivity nor call a nation into existence. The task before the / 


ANYBODY WHO WILL BRING 
A FEW PLUNDERERS OF THE 
S tA 

Wa TO JUSTICE (?) 


TAMMANY HALL 
SCHOOL 


OF 
REF ORM. 


7 
| 


i American politician of to-day is the simple and somewhat homely IN THE Cp. LORD CONVICTED. 
one of preventing public officers from stealing and dividing the | hs - T ONE OF THE 
public money, and of preventing the government from cheating its ‘fy OF 

; 


CANAL RING. 


creditors ; and when a man offers himself for this work, there is no PEO PP L E. 


general disposition to ask whether he is a statesman of the first 


rank, or whether his political judgment has always been sure or his a is T A \/\ MN A N Y tH A g 2 
voice been always heard on the right side. In fact, they go so far me: mm SCHOOL OF FR EF ORNM. 


as to say that to make capital in this way is a good thing to do, and ~~ 

they wish all politicians to engage in it. They are ready to forbear | | SCHO LAR a WANTED 
™ REFORMERS. 


all curious inquiries into the motives or antecedents of men who will 
undertake to put an end to cheating and stealing. In fact, the voters 
of the country are sticking notices up offering the highest offices in 
their gift, and “no questions asked,” to any body who will bring in a 
few plunderers of the state. Mr. Titpen has achieved his present 
success simply owing to his having, before any body else of his class, 
understood the exact nature of the situation. He perceived sooner Ji* 
than his competitors that the time had come to stop preaching, and 
to begin making arrests and drawing up indictments. He now finds, 
and his competitors find, that his acuteness has rendered him the |! 
highest service, and his enemies actually play into his hands.”— 7/e 
Nation, October 7, 1875. 


REWARD TO THOSE 
REHASH AVE ASSOCIATED 
THIEVES, AND 

Le 
STATE 


IT 
A THIEF 
OR ONE § 
WHO HAS 
ASSOCIATED\ 
WITH 
THIEVES 
TO CATCH 


REWARD 
TO ALL 


PUBLIC THIEVES 
WHO HAVE ENOUCH 
CAN STOP OTHERS 
FROM CHEATING 


AND 
STEALING. 
THEY WILL BE REWARDED 
BY HONORABLE | POSITIONS 


AT OFFICES. 
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THE CAPTURE OF TWEED—THE PICTURE THAT MADE THE SPANISH OFFICIALS TAKE 


rrom “ Harrer’s WEEKLY” For duty 1, 1876.) 


THE CAPTURE OF TWEED. 


WE reproduce, for the amusement of our read- 
ers, Mr. Nast’s admirable cartoon which appeared 
in Hlurper’s Weekly for July 1 of this year, a copy 
of which was placed by Mr. Crstre in the hands 
of the Spanish authorities as a means of identi- 
fying the fugitive should he land at a port of 
Spain. It will be remembered that the first dis- 
patches announced the arrest at the port of 
Vigo of one “Twid Antelme,” on the charge of 
kidnaping American children—a mistake into 
which the local authorities were naturally led by 
Mr. Nast’s cartoon. 

According to an account given in the New York 
Herald, Tween, after his escape from the custody 
of Sheriff Conxer, was landed on a rocky promon- 
tory about ten miles from Santiago de Cuba; bya 
boat which took him ashore from an American 
yacht. Here Twrep was discovered by a fisher- 
man, much fatigued and exhausted, and conduct- 
ed to the city of Santiago. The way was rocky 
and rough, and Twrep, owing to his weight, ex- 
perienced much difficulty in walking. He was 
accompanied by a man called Hunt, who is sup- 
posed to have been a coachman for a long time 


— 


in his service. The “ Boss” was terribly sun- 
burned, his face being as brown as a berry and 
very much blistered. The fisherman who guided 
the wandering pair received a gold “ounce” for 
his trouble, and led them not to a hotel, but to 
police head-quarters. Had they been discovered 
on the coast by Spanish soldiers, instead of by 
the fisherman, they would probably have been 
shot on the spot on suspicion of being American 
filibusters on their way to “ Cuba Libre.” 

The police authorities, not satisfied with the 
fisherman's explanation nor with TwEEp’s state- 
ment that he was an American citizen, sent him 
and his companion, Hext, on board a Spanish 
man-of-war lying in the harbor, and there detain- 
ed them as prisoners. Tween, who was traveling 
under the name of “John Secor,” succeeded in ob- 
taining the release of himself and Hunt through 
the efforts of the United States consul at Santt- 
ago, who had no suspicion in regard to his identi- 
ty, and took up his residence at a hotel, under 
police surveillance. He there lived very quietly. 
But meanwhile Consul-General Hatt entertained 
suspicions that there was something wrong about 
“ Secor,” in spite of the passport being en reg/e ; 
and Twrep, feeling that he was watched, grew 


| 


restless, and engaged passage for Spain on the 
bark Carmen, bound for Vigo and Barcelona. The 
night before his departure, Consul Youne tele- 
graphed to Consul-General Hatt that “Secor” 
was Witutam M. Tweep. Mr. Hatt, after a little 
unavoidable delay, obtained from Captain-General 
Jovetcar an order for his arrest ; but the dispatch 
arrived at Santiago too late to be of service, the 
Carmen having sailed. The authorities at Santi- 
ago and Havana were at once made acquainted 
with the facts in the case, and the news was tel- 
egraphed to Madrid. These details were com- 
municated to the Herald by a merchant of this 
city, whose name is not given, with whom “ John 
Secor” corresponded while at Santiago. 

TwEEn’s movements having been communicated 
to Mr. Crsuine, the American minister to Spain, 
he at once made arrangements with the Span- 
ish government for the arrest of the fugitive on 
the arrival of the Curmen. Every precaution was 
taken to secure his person wherever he might 
land, and severe orders were given to the local 
authorities, especially to those of Vigo and the 
Galician coast. On the 6th of September, after 
a passage of forty-one days, the Carmen hove in 
sight off Vigo, and was immediately boarded by 


A 


HIM FOR A “CHILD-STEALER.” 


the Governor of Pontevedra, who at once recog- 
nized Twexep from the pictures in his possession. 
He was still traveling under the name of “ Secor.” 
Both he and Hunt were immediately secured, and 
transferred to the island of San Simon, in Vigo 
Bay, whence they were subsequently sent to Fort 
Castro de Vigo, where they were to remain until 
their departure for Havana, where, it is under- 
stood, they are to be delivered to the American 
authorities. There being no extradition treaty 
between the United States and Spain, the sur- 
render of Twrep will be simply an act of comity 
on the part of the Spanish government. The 
Madrid Apoca of September 18, alluding to this 
fact, says it knows not what judicial course is to 
be taken by the Spanish authorities in the case. 
It adds that European governments would desire 
to see some definite legal arrangement made for 
dealing with such matters in future. 

The Vigo correspondent of the London Stand. 
ard writes, September 13, that TwExp appears to 
be in good health. He describes him as about 
sixty years of age, tall and stout, with a gre 
beard. The prisoners were conducted throug 
the town on foot by carbineers to their quarters 
in Fort Castro. 
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“THE ANCESTOR ON THE TAPESTRY~[Frox 


“THE ANCESTOR ON THE fascinate the world in the history of the Cru-| France introduced tapestries into his own pal- | expressly built for them in the South Kensington | fabrics did not become ular in Eur 
TAPESTRY.” sades. aces, and sent for Flemish artists to instruct his Museum, London. They were removed thither after the impulse givetim by their 

“ ; ; The art of working tapestry was, indeed, bor- | workmen how to weave them. At that period so from Hampton Court, where they had long been | tion into France, a0d ® then it r 

rowed from the Saracens, with whose industries | generally was the origin of tapestries attributed | kept as specimens of the skill of the great Italian lapse of fifty years befofeir manufa 
Europe became familiar through these very wars; | to the Saracens that they were called Sarrazinois. painter. Unhappily many of the cartoons of | established. At the e that time 
yet, according to the slight information that has The simpler term by which they were afterward RapHart were severely injured by the attempt to factory was opened bY Blayaye bro 
come down to us, it would seem that the manu-| known naturally grew out of the French word reproduce them in tapestry; but, on. the other | the premises formerly Med by Jraw 
facture of these wonderful fabrics was only re- | tapis or carpet. hand, some that would have been otherwise en-| a dyer of wool. The ment sub: 
magnificent past. An eager boy, probably the | vived by the followers of MonamMep, the original At first the Saracenic tapestries were only or- tirely lost are still familiar to us through these | fell into the hands of 8 Bander name 
heir of some fair Castilian name, is listening with | tapestries having been produced by an ancient | namented with flowers and geometric figures, but worsted copies. and the work was GIT" with sue 
keen interest while his grandsire traces on the people, of whom all record has been lost. Among | the Flemings aimed higher, and sought to enrich The early method of working tapestry was | that Cornert, the mini@of Lorys x 
faded hangings a dim outline that represents the | the Saracens, in all probability, tapestry was only them with historic subjects of the highest order. with the needle, the wool being worked into a} gested that it should >@ten undor ¢) 
form of some remote ancestor. From what we! used as a drapery, or as curtains for the courts | So important did this art become that the most coarse kind of canvas. The finer kinds were! patronage. The establ@ent was ac 
can see of the fiercely reined steed, and the up-| of their houses, Its use as a covering for the eminent masters in painting from Rapnar. down- embroidered on a silken fabric. As carly as the | purchased, and const roval may 
lifted arm bearing the heavy sword, we can easi-| walls seems to have been an invention of the! ward bestowed their greatest efforts upon car- fourteenth century the art of weaving by the loom | under the managemen® 4 Leervy, 
ly imagine the latter to have been among those | Flemings some time previous to the year 1606; toons to serve as copies for the tapestry workers. in the haute lisse, or high warp, style was prac-| made first director. A carpet mar 
Spanish knights whose deeds of prowess still| for at that date we learn that Henry IV. of Several of these are still preserved in a gallery ticed in the tapestries of Flanders. But these | had been previously @$&hed in 16) 


A GLANCE at the above spirited engraving will 
carry our readers away from the freshness and 
novelties of modern life to the interior of a grand 
old Spanish castle, where the tapestried walls and 
ancient costumes tell a story of the stately and 
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TRY~[Frow a sy Harpres WILiiaMs. | 


come@ular in Europe until 
by their introduc- 
and W then it required a 
| befoMeir manufacture was 
he COM that time a small 
d bY Blanave brothers, on 
erly Med by Jean Gopenty, 
The i&ement subsequently 
of a der named GLUCK, 
| car with such suceess 


mini@ of Loris XIV.., sug- 


ild under the king’s 


stablent was accordingly 


| 
nstitiies royal manufactory | loom, and the workman stands between the frame 


mene who was 


ly in 1615. This 


perfection. 


carpet manufactory him for reference. 


was called La Savonnerie, from the previous use 
of the buildings for the manufacture of soap. 
The Savonnerie and the Gobelins were both car- 
ried on with great spirit by successive sovereigns, 
and were formed into one establishment in 1826, 
when the works of the Savonnerie were removed 
to the Gobelins, where these most interesting 
manufactures are now carried to the greatest 
There is also a minor establishment 
in the department of Oise, where the work is 


'managed in avlifferent style and manner. 


At the Gobelins a series of threads are ar- 


ranged vertically in a frame like the warp of a 


and the pattern, the latter being placed behind | 
To produce the design he. 
has a number of wooden needles threaded with | 


oe 


wool and silk of the colors required, and these are [in former times in decorating the palaces and 


passed through the upright warp threads and 
brought back, so that each thread becomes cov- 
éred with the necessary color. Such is the ex- 
treme nicety with which this is done, and such 


the delicacy and multiplicity of the shades of | 


color employed, that but little difference can be 
detected between the tapestry picture and the 
painting from which it is copied. At Beauvais 
the warp is placed horizontal, and the work- 
man stands over it. 
to cut off the threads on the upper surface, which 
is avoided in the other plan of working from be- 
hind. 
mediate between tapestry and carpet work, and 
the roughness of the surface so produced has a 
good effect. Much fine tapestry was employed 


This renders it necessary | 


The Beauvais is, however, a style inter- | 


mans. 


| mansions of Great Britain, in many of which it 
is still seen in great beauty. The modern works 
‘of the Gobelins are distributed as presents by 
‘the government of France. They are not pro- 
duced in great number, and, like other rarities, 


‘are extremely valuable. ‘Fhe number of artists 


li 


employed in these factories is about one hundred 


and twenty. 

| One of the most remarkable tapestries in exist 
ence is that preserved in the Hotel de Ville at 
Baveux, France. 
which it is worked is two hundred and fourteen 
feet long by twenty inches wide. The embroidery, 
in woolen threads of various colors, represents the 
invasion and conquest of England by the Nor- 


The canvas or linen cloth upon | 


of Hastings. 


| 


— 


work of Matitpa, wife of the Conqueror, 
and it is believed that if she did not actually 
stitch the whole of it with her own hands, she at 
least took part in and directed the execution of 
it bv her maids, and afterward presented it to the 
cathedral of Baveux as a token of her apprecia- 
tion of the effective assistance rendered by the 
hizhop of that place to her husband at the battle 
Some antiquaries contend that it 
was the work, not of Queen Martizpa, the wife of 
the Conqueror, who died in 1083, but of the Em- 
press wife of Henry who died in 
1167. <Aceording to Mr. Braver, the latest au- 
thority on the subject, the tapestry contains, be- 
sides the figures of 505 quadrupeds, birds, sphinx- 
es, ete., the figures of 623 men, 202 horses, 65 


Tradition asserts that this tapestry is the | dogs, 37. buildings, 41 ships and boats, and 49 
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